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‘MISSOUR} FISH AND GAME LEAGUE. - 
The Next Meeting of the Missouri Fish and 

Game League Will be Held at the Marquette 

“Hotel, St. Louis, Thursday, Nov. 12, 1914. 

The League and Its Work. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Missouri 
Fish and Game League was held at the Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Thursday evening, Oct. 
8,:1914. A steady downpour of rain did not 
dampen the ardor of the sportsman, as the meet- 
ing was well attended, and plenty of enthusiasm 
a es 

President H. F. Mordorf occupied the chair. 
Means of increasing the club membership were 
discussed and a number of new applications were 
received during the evening. 

As an inducment to. secure new members, the 
League. decided to include one year’s subscription 
of the Official Sportsman’s Guide with member- 
ship to the League, upon payment of one dollar 
dyes before January Ist, r915. 

A: communication was received by the League 
from President H. Wheeler Perce, President of 
the Fish and Game Conservation Society of II- 
linois, stating that a welcome awaited any mem- 
bers of our League who could attend the meeting 
of their society to be held in Chicago, Ill., Oct. 
16, 1914, and that they would be glad to receive 
any suggestions that we would care to make 
along the lines that both of our associations 
stand for. 

The League acting on the above invitation, ap- 
pointed Mr. E. Tell Grether as a delegate, to 
represent the Missouri Fish and Game League 
at the Chicago conference. They discussed fish 
and game topics that the League would like to 
have considered at this meeting if opportunity 
presented itself. 

A letter was received from John B. Scott, 
President, 16th Congressional District Fish. and 
Game Protective League, acknowledging receipt 
of the twenty-five dollars, which this League 
authorized to be sent to them to assist them in 
paying rewards for arrest and conviction of 
parties in that section who are killing turkey out 
of season and dynamiting the streams, destroy- 
ing the fish. 

The individual club member often knows of 
persons violating the game laws, as he runs into 
it when out on a hunting or fishing trip, or even 
in the neighborhood of his own club, but hesi- 
tates to give information for fear the outlaws 
or their friends will retaliate or in some way 
make trouble with his club if they give the in- 
formation. 

: People from different parts of the state write 
that they’ have not seen a game warden in six 
months or more, that quail or turkey are being 
killed out of season, that the streams are being 
dynamited or fish are speared or shot with rifle, 
but they are not willing to assist in prosecutions. 
: The League should have the financial help and 
assistance not only from each sportsman of the 
state, but each club as well. Complete informa- 
tion should be given as to. exact time and place 
and nature of the violation of the law, names 
of parties, breaking the law where they can be 
found, names of witneéses that can testify against 
them. 

If any responsible individual or club will fur- 
nish this League with information of this char- 
acter, it will be treated as strictly*. confidential 


(Continued on page 583.) 
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No. 18 


The Old Timer Talks of Accidents and Opportunities 


Tragedies of Days When Game Was Plenty and Shooters Careless 


In plowing and cultivating land which was 
once under water but by ditching and draining 
has been reclaimed, many relics of the primitive 
days are often uncovered. Relics of the time 
when waterfowl were the chief inhabitants and 
muskrats the only house owners. Relics every 
one of which was a souvenir of tragedy or 
trouble. 

In places near the large cities, where the black- 
coated Sunday shooters held sway for many 
years, the finds were more numerous than fur- 
ther away where less powder was burned and 
fewer hunters congregated. 

Take, for example, Wolf River where the 
railroad bridges cross, half a mile south of 
the Chicago city limits. There at times ducks 
were aplenty; usually when coming from Lake 
Michigan ahead of a storm, and there also the 
dark uniformed battalions of the Don’t-Know- 
Hows gathered in force, sometimes more than 
a hundred gunners being on or near the bridges, 
using an assortment of shooting irons from old 
army Enfields to six bore swivels, and banging 
at everything able to run, jump, swim or fly, 
from hop toads and dragon flies to ducks. 

Some years ago the river channel was widened 
and deepened up stream two hundred yards from 
the second bridge and with the mud thrown out 
by the dredge were many mementoes of the 
past. One was the skeleton of a man, the skull 
shattered as by shot fired at close range, then 
there was a variety of bottles, mostly broken 
and empty of everything but water, an ax, a 
powder flask and seven shotguns, one of which 
was a flintlock musket made more than a hun- 
dred years before, a possible relic of the Fort 
Dearborn massacre. Four others were common 
muzzle loaders and the remaining two, old style 
cheaply made breech loaders. 

One of these last was given to a boy residing 
near the bridge and when scraped, cleaned and 
oiled was in good enough condition for its new 
owner to use in shooting mud hens, divers and 
blackbirds, these being as high as his ambition 
reached. There were rumors of coin, a watch 
and jewelry also having been found, but of this 
there is doubt. 

Three miles North of Wolf River, on the 
Calumet, a dredge in its dipper of dripping mud 
lifted out a few bones, some bits of leather with 
an old buckle still attached and a crusted, rusted 
silver piece, which when cleaned proved an 
English shilling of 1733. This the writer now 
has stored with his other souvenirs of the long 
ago. A tragedy here; perhaps some early ex- 
Plorer or a Colonial or English scout lost trying 
to cross a swollen stream in the days of 1776. 


By Edward T. Martin. 


So all through the Calumet, the Kankakee, 
the Illinois River countries, through the Ameri- 
can Bottoms, through the thousands of square 
miles of marsh and swamp of lake and pond 
drained since reclamation first began back in the 
’60’s, if the many grewsome finds could talk what 
tales of open war and private feud they would 
unfold; what stories of accident and misfor- 
tune, of revenge and robbery might they not 
tell; but as once a threatening native, claiming 
to be a market hunter but who could neither 
shoot nor yet find game, said to the writer: 

“The lake gives up no story of how it hap- 
pened and dead men tell no tales.” 

The yearly casualties among shooters from 
accidents, some unavoidable, many careless, equal 
those of a small battle. There are few men who 


his body half submerged until his companion 
could come to his rescue. Had he fallen face 
down, or had his head not struck the bunch of 
roots, it must have been a~fatal accident; even 
as it was, several weeks passed before he fully 
recovered from the blow. 

The writer once had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience from a bird of his own killing, but as 
a miss is as good as a mile, it amounted to so 
little as to be hardly worth telling. 

The bird was a twelve pound goose, killed 
with the first barrel and while watching his 
second bird which came down fluttering and 
showing signs of life, he paid no attention to 
the first. It barely missed his head in falling, 
knocked his hat overboard with the tip of its 
wing, struck the boat a glancing blow which 





“There Were Times When Ducks Were Plenty.” 


have shot much, who have continually hunted 
the wild that have escaped accident or near 
accident which might have resulted seriously. 


Perhaps one of the least expected, the most 
unavoidable happened to a friend of the writer, 
back in the long ago. He and his shooting mate 
were on opposite sides of a round pool, gunning 
for bluebill, passing over on flight. My friend 
was kneeling in his boat, back to the pond, try- 
ing to nurse into flame a faint burning match 
so as to light his pipe when a flock of ducks 
swift and high passed over his companion who 
killed one. The birds were easily doing two 
miles a minute which speed carried the dead 
one across the pond with almost cannon-like 
velocity. It struck my friend on the shoulder, 
knocked him out of the boat which capsized 
and into the mud and water where he lay un- 
conscious, his head pillowed on some cane roots, 
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cracked one of the boards in the side, then when 
it splashed in the lake, threw mud and water 
ten feet high. 

Another near accident happened in the South 
while shooting from a platform blind built two 
hundred yards from shore. The writer, tended 
by a boy in a light skiff and with 175 decoys 
set around the blind, was having good shooting, 
and “good” in those parts meant something very 
extra up North. 

Soon after sunrise the wind suddenly shifted 
to southeast and rapidly increased in force. 
The ducks became very uneasy, flying scattered 
in broken flocks and eventually working to the 
sheltered end of the lake. Heavy cloud banks 
which got darker and darker were piled in the 
southeastern heavens. Then the water com- 
menced rising and the platform, before six inches 
above the waves now was level with the lake’s 
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surface. All at once a hurricane of wind puffed 
from the bellows of Boreas with a crash and 
a roar. It picked up the heavily anchored de- 
coys like they were feathers loosed from a 
good wife’s pillow and carried them out of 
sight and across the lake in half a minute’s time 
besides almost blowing the writer from his plat- 
form, naturally the water rose rapidly. 

The boy in his small boat, alarmed by the 
increasing storm, made for the protected shore 
and fortunately had sense enough to realize that 
to come and try the rescue act would simply 
put two in danger instead of one; so he did 
the best he could, which was to follow the 
shelter of the cane until he came to a fishing 
camp, where pulled up on the bank was a 
large partly decked-over boat, built with high 
sides for service in the rough waters of the 
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the blind. It shook at every blast, as if the 
stakes were about to pull up. A powder keg 
with a heavy shell box on top served as a seat 
and soon the rising water covered the keg and 
reached half way up the sides of the box. The 
situation became desperate and preparing for 
the worst, the box was opened, a hank of strong 
decoy line taken out, after which it was closed, 
locked and lashed around one of the stakes sup- 
porting the platform. As a last defiance of wind 
and waves, two final shots were fired at a strag- 
gling line of canvas backs and the hindmost one 
of the lot—feet behind where the gun had been 
held—killed; then the gun was placed, muzzle 
down, in a corner and tied through trigger guard 
and around barrels to another stake, and as one 
more section of cord was being cut to make a 
life preserver of the keg, there came a shout to 





THE CANVAS-BACK. 


Illustration from “American Duck-Shooting.”’ 


Gulf. The fisher people with the willingness 


of their kind needed no second asking to launch 
their boat and hasten to the blind. 

While the boy was away, the ducks, perhaps 
blinded by wind and spray, acted crazy like. 
They showed no fear. Some that were headed 
toward the blind almost struck it; none shied 
or even turned at report of gun, which at best 
could scarcely be heard. The shot was so drifted 
that shooting was mere guess work and the 
wind so puffy that a four foot lead on a close 
bird at one time would be far short of enough, 
while soon after on the same kind of a chance, 
a foot or more too much, else a wave would 
rise and catch the load half way, for the ducks 
all were flying very low and close to the water. 
Once in awhile the shot would go true and a 
bird surprised that in all this war of the ele- 
ments man too was hostile, would fall and 


quickly drift for a mile and a half across to 
where the decoys were bobbing about, their 
anchors caught in the weeds, or else with parted 
lines were lying high on the bank where the 
waves had thrown them. 

Things kept getting worse and worse about 





windward which caused the writer to turn. He 
saw close at hand the fishing boat drifting stern 
first, down on the blind with two men in it, each 
straining at an oar to keep from being blown 
across the lake. 

“Jump!” one of the oarsmen shouted. 
quick now!” 

Gun and box were cut loose, thrown into the 
rescuing craft over its wide stern, quickly fol- 
lowed by their owner and then began a battle 
royal for safety. 

With two men rowing and one paddling, head- 
way was only made between gusts and sometimes 
when the wind was strongest, it was not head- 
way, but sternway the boat showed. However, 
as we neared the back water became smoother, 
speed shoreward increased, until at last the boat 
was run safely into the cane. 

‘Unlike a similar storm which a few years 
later destroyed Galveston, this soon blew itself 
out, the sky cleared, by noon the sun was shin- 
ing on a quiet lake, and with the light skiff, the 
boy and I were picking up and untangling decoys 
and looking for the few ducks killed during the 
blow. The powder keg though, was never seen 
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again, for relieved of the combined weight of 
shell box and shooter, it must have gone across 
the lake scarcely touching its surface, rolled over 
the bank and on and on, so long as the wind 
kept up its force. ; 

Another near accident, as unavoidable as they 
make them, occurred one November day on the 
Illinois River. A sudden freeze closed nearly 
all the sloughs and open ponds. It took away 
on the wings of a cold north wind most of the 
ducks leaving only a lot of megansers, some 
butter-ball, with once in a while a canvas or 
mallard to fly up and down the open river chan- 
nel. There was a jutting point around which 
the river made a sharp bend and across which 
many ducks were passing. The very spot to 
locate. 

When a blind had been built and decoys set, 
the shooting, considering time and conditions 
was good. 

While picking up a killed bird that had fallen 
into the river, the writer’s woolen glove got 
very wet. Just before reaching his blind, he saw 
a lone shell drake coming head on and very fast. 
He took his gun hurriedly and swung for the 
bird which saw the motion and sheered off out 
of shot. 

In lowering the gun the wet glove touched 
and froze to its front trigger, which resulted 
in the right barrel being discharged unexpectedly 
and the concussion caused the gun to jump from 
the hands of its holder. It slid over the snow 
and ice, struck one end of the blind, turned and 
was pointing directly at the writer when it 
stopped. Had the back trigger caught in any 
little bush or stick so as to cause the left barrel 
to go off, there would have been but one ending 
to the accident. 

Mishaps of this kind are very different from 
those caused by careless shooting and reckless 
handling of firearms often by experienced gun- 
ners. As an instance may be mentioned when 
shooting chickens. A man of thirty years’ ex- 
perience and the best chicken hunter and the 
surest finder the writer ever met was the guilty 
one. He got rattled when a chicken flushed at 
the bottom of a rather sudden rise of ground 
and flew in line with a team of horses navigated 
by his wife and standing on top of the hill a 
hundred yards distant. Between the bird and 
the wagon were the writer trying hard to dodge 
out of line, an innocent old cow, grazing, two 
dogs backing the one which found the game and 
yet another gunner. When the man shot, all 
were hit, that is all except the chicken which 
seemed unhurt and with a sarcastic cackle as 
if laughing, disappeared over the hill. This was 
done by a man who had never met with an 
accident when gunning and who was a constant 
preacher against want of care with guns. 

One never could tell when a heedless com- 
panion would do something that would shame a 
schoolboy, as a man did in muzzle loader days, 
who put a lighted pipe into a coat pocket with 
a package of powder for company. The writer 
fortunately was in front, driving, and the pipe 
and powder combination on the rear seat. He 
went shooting again next day. The other two 
remained home for several weeks. 

But enough of accidents. Now concerning op- 
portunities. Was there ever a more free-hearted 


class of men than those who use the rod and 
handle the gun? 


Dating from way back in 








the long ago and continuing until now, always 
the same. From the market shooter with meager 
earnings of a hundred dollars a season to the 
millionaire in his yacht, whose daily expenses 
were more than the other’s yearly income, with 
but few exceptions all were “hail fellow well 
met,” and the opportunities of knowing such 
as brothers of the craft and their genial com- 
panionship smoothed off many of life’s rough 
angles. 

The one opportunity the writer wishes to tell 
of, happened in the Texas oil country. It prob- 
ably is not well known that in the Gulf between 
the Roll Over where the surf beats across a strip 
of sand into Galveston Bay, and Sabine Pass 
there was, and no doubt now is, a spot sometimes 
a mile square, often more, occasionally less, 
made smooth by under water oil springs. In 
this place the waves never broke, and its surface 
was always quiet but for the long rolling swells 
which were never foam-topped and which rolled 
on in their might so gently as not to fill a 
cockleshell. 

When storms swept the Gulf with death and 
destruction in their wake, here seabirds gathered 
by thousands. Gulls, cormorants, brant, ducks 
and often geese, swans and pelicans. They would 
swim, dive and when small fish abounded, feed 
in contentment, undisturbed if winds blew, un- 
ruffled by waves which, on waters close by broke 
in wild fury and filled the air with clouds of 
spume and spray. 

When the writer first reached these parts, 
shooters and fishermen told him of this phenom- 
enon and asked why it was. What caused the 
calm water, what made the refuge for sea fowl? 
They said, “You are book read and have seen 
much of the world. Explain it to us.” 

“Must he caused by oil, I reckon,” was the 
answer. 

Oil it afterward proved to be and by not in- 
vestigating the door was slammed in the face 
of opportunity. 

Later when shooting on a chain of lakes reach- 
ing towards Wallisville,.the writer poled up an 
almost currentless stream where an oily scum 
smeared the weeds along its banks. “What is 
this green stuff?’ he asked of a herder who was 
riding by. 

“Looks like oil, doesn’t it?” the man replied. 

“And where does it come from?” was the next 
question. 

“How can I tell?” was the response as he 
galloped away. 

So here for lack of common sense was 
the door not only slammed, but locked, 
barred and bolted with opportunity shivering 
outside in the cold, for land then of little value, 
two or three dollars an acre, in a few years, 
when oil had been found, went up by jumps to 
a fabulous price with many bidding and none 
anxious to sell. Those who were lucky enough 
to buy, often made fortunes over night on their 
investment. 

But such is the way of life and if foresight 
only was as good as hindsight, what mints of 
money we all would have. 


William Penn, in his Charter of Rights, pro- 
vided that for every five acres of forest cleared 
one acre should be left in woods. Foresters to- 
day maintain that on an average one-fifth of 
every farm should be in timber 
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Autumnal Observations 


A Chat on Birds and Bird Lore 
By Robert Page Lincoln. 


On the oth day of October, close on the hour 
of twilight two hundred and sixty-eight crows 
flew over the cottage, and the surrounding woods, 
edging southward, and to roost for the night. 
They came in three great companies, and kept 
the mind so keen counting them that I seemed 
to rise off my feet in the great effort at catch- 
ing them all. However, by a feat of the con- 
sci6usness, and a quickness at estimation, I got 
what I consider an exact count. All day long 
they seemed to have been gathering. At various 
points they were assembling, and the cawing and 
hullabaloo at these points was such as to be 
easily heard for miles. From all points of the 
horizon others would come, and more and more 
cawing would ensue. This flock rose at a seem- 
ing given hour, and trailed away, shortly to be 
followed by one immense company that appear- 
ed over the hill,’and which almost staggered 
my brain in counting. This trailed away, and 
was followed shortly by another, and shortly 
after that another separate division. Also in 
the early twilight, with a luminous sunset mist 
hanging over the land, I noted dne large flock 
of blackbirds; and early in the morning of that 
day fifteen killdeer plover, with plaintive twit- 
terings: flew over, moving southward. During 
the same day, in wandering through the 
great woods, there were counted one hundred 
and seven robins; thirty flickers (yellow-ham- 
mers) ; one bluebird; fifty-eight juncoes; eighteen 
tree sparrows; and forty other sparrows, not 
including the varieties of the English contingent ; 
ten ‘Wilson snipe; one lone woodcock. Every- 
thing seems to be going southward, or east by 
south; and even the monarch butterfly is easing 
its wings for the great trip to the land of sun- 
shine and flowers. I saw one hanging specula- 
tively over a full-blown dandelion while turning 
potatoes in the field today. As yet the frosts 
have been mild; nothing heavy has been the 
result, as witness that the tomatoes are as fine 
as ever in the fields. The woods are now alive 
with bird voices. I was sweetly enough recalled 
to the hours of springtime, when, at the close 
of day, I heard a robin singing its full plain 
song in the large cottonwood on the hill. Also 
the blackbirds singing without a break as they 
do in the marshes at breeding time. On the 
evening of the ninth also I noted several hairy 
woodpeckers, several ‘brown creepers, and two or 
three nuthatches. They are now’ in pleasant evi- 
dence. With the leaves gradually falling off, 
the great trunks of the trees stand revealed and 
they are easily noted following their business- 
like operations of helping mankind with the 
insect pest. My chickadees returned one week 
ago. During the summer I saw very little of 
them, but now they have returned to the cot- 
tage door, for more of that suet I had tied on 
the limb near the door last winter and which I 
replenished all that season with tidy care. Won- 
derful, wonderful little creatures: they are al- 
ways happy and unconcerned; always inquisitive- 
ly eager, and not in the least bit afraid. I trust 
they will soon be perching upon my finger as 
of yore. that our eternal friendship may be ex- 


tended. When the winter has set in cold and 
rigid, then it is very pleasant indeed to have 
at your beckoning these little reminders of the 
summer now fled away. No matter how cold 
the day; no matter how the blinding snow flies, 
or how the north wind is thundering down over 
the Jand, there they will be with cheery song 
to wake you out of your ominous reverie. God 
bless the chickadee, the dearest friend of them 
all, and by far the most winningly courageous. 
The woods are now fast shedding their foliage. 
The full reservoirs are crowding the heavens 
and the cold autumn rain is not so very far 
in the future. The flight of the northern ducks 
has not yet found its inception. When they 
arrive we will know, for the thunder of wings 
on the marches will be the tell-tale hint. So 
far the hunting has ‘been fairly good, with the 
home bred ducks furnishing excellent sport for 
the crack shots. I have already lain in the 
wet, cold blinds three whole days, thudding away 
with the old smoke-stick, with the ducks flying 
the rounds at morning and at eve by the hun- 
dreds. I stood the other week at the pass and 
had a queer thing happen. The teal were shoot- 
ing in like bolts from a cross-bow. I had to 
lean far down to see. One is not allowed to 
shoot one hour after sunset, and time was not 
wp yet, for high up it was light. Down lower 
it was dark. As I stood there an incoming teal 
whirred so close to my face that had he been- 
six inches closer he would have knocked me 
galley-west. After this I am going out with 
an armor around my dome of thought, thank 
you. I do not like the thought of-having the 
fastest flying bird make a target of me. Some 
very fine home-grown mallards, green-wings, 
blue-wings and spoon-bills have found their way 
to the game bag; but when the bombarding on 
the great Kandiyohi sloughs cease there is the 
common hope among the hunting contingent: 
that the northern flight will soon be on. Hearts 
seem to be throbbing as one, from the meanest 
single barrel devotee, with his Sears and Roe- 
buck, long-barrel appliance, to the automatic 
fiend down there at the other end of the lake. 
Kandiyohi county this year is one mass of 
swamps. I never saw the country so full of 
water. The farmers have been ruined nearly 
by the water. Twenty-eight days of rainfall in 
June, and then the great hailstorm that did such 
destructive damage to all the tillers of the 
honest soil; add to this the hog cholera that 
seems to be going the rounds and it has been 
a bad year—the only crop worthy of note be- 
ing the ducks, but thousands of these were 
drowned out also. Was surprised in crossing 
a field there to run across a flock of prairie 
chickens. They have hardly ever been noted 
here in any great numbers. Quail are here now 
quite a thing of the past. There are more right 
here at home, close to the great lakes and civili- 
zation. In home territory this year I have had 
good partridge and gray squirrel hunting, thanks 
to my friendliness with men who have guarded 
woods, with keep-off signs upon them; and with 
pick-ups of quail, now and then, have managed 
to make the autumn well of note. I will estab- 
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lish later on, around the shores of the northern 
Millacs, and hope to be there when the grea: 
northern flight trails in off of the ice-pans of 
the north, and to get some of the best of par- 
tridge hunting. After all, there is nothing the 
equal of questing for his Majesty, Sir Ruffed 
Grouse, he of the neck-cuff of purple black 
feathers; and the thundering wings, and that 
wonderful, spine-straightening quit-quit as he 
rides. Give me then those smokeless Peters, 
with a charge of Number Six shot, and we will 
talk business. The woods have been fine just 
now for the partridge. The meager rains have 
been just enough to wet the rustling leaves, and 
one is able to proceed through even the densest 
woods with little or no noise. Hunting close 
to civilization reverts to a matter of skill, and, 
a particular ingeniousness that must have the 
stamp of woodsmanships attached to it, if suc- 
cess is to be wooed with any notable degree. 
Your men around civilization walk the wood 
like elephants and have success accordingly. But 
your cautius man need not travel far away from 
home to find his game. Two or three partridge; 
two or three gray squirrels, and you have all 
your family cares for, at one meal or two or 
three for that matter, considering the immense 
concentrated value of this kind of meat. And 
speaking of this sort of success, around civiliza- 
tion; calls to mind an incident, but it is worthy 
of another paper in itself, wherein to show that 
one may travel to some place, hundreds of miles 
away, and come home empty-handed; where one 
might have better luck right at home. I never 
saw so many mud-hens (or rice-hens, or coots 
as they are classically designed by the scientific 
sharps) as I have seen this year. On the swamps 
where I have hunted this year, there has been 
such a teeming abundance of them that whole 
lakes have been black. Upon one sheet of water 
I could have sworn there were at least three 
thousand and the ducks hide among them. They 
remain unharmed, mind you. Now every hunter 
is not a sportsmanlike figure, holding thoroughly 
to set rules and regulations, recognizing the 
greater attendencies, of honest domain, and yet 
even the wildest of these seem to instinctively 
spare the mud-hen. Why? Of course the mud- 
hen is poor as table fare. I will not tell of some 
of my own experience, and people kill them 
still for the mere sport of seeing them fall or 
topple over, and yet I find them now, conclu- 
sively spared. This points to a universal spirit 
of preservation. The mud-hen is not destructive ; 
and is good fixed up only as it is parboiled. 
Though I can swear on a stack of bibles ten 
feet high that I will never again eat mud-hen. 
I remember how proud I was in my domineering 
youth when I sat me down in proud and regal 
state to eat one of my own specially prepared, 
broiled hell-diver steaks; but it tasted to mud- 
hen a hundred per cent. the winner as a gastro- 
nomical introductory. Therefore, thank you, 
when the mud-hens teem I will single out my 
teal—and try for him if he presents. I find 
that throughout this northern country there is 
not so much snipe-hunting, and woodcock-hunt- 
ing as a person would think. Such sport has 
not yet taken thold of the shooting element. It 
yet belongs to the eastern states, and the At- 
fantic seaboard. And as for shooting the rail- 
birds here, the dominant soras, well. that is a 
thing that is unheard of. Friend. you shoot a 
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sora here, or even a snipe, and show it off and 
you will be laughed at, and people. will nudge 
themselves and pass the thought around that 


_you are a songbird slaughterer, belonging to the 


days of boyhood. We get as far as ducks, quail 
and partridge here, and rabbits, of course, and 
there the conventional line is drawn. But snipe, 
woodcock, sandpipers, curlews, plover: that is 
in the songbird class. The rails breed in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas ‘by the virtual billions. 
Hardly a swamp but that teems with them, but 
who do you think, paying from two to three 
cents a shell, would waste them on these feath- 
ered specks. Therefore, for a wonderfully long 
time to come we will have rail and snipe and 
woodcock. The latter is very scarce. I do not 
think he has been minimized by the shell route. 
The trouble is they keep so wonderfully secluded 
that a person, of the ordinary observation, can- 
not locate them. Hunting the woodcock is a 
feat and it takes a past master of the scheme 
of throwing a pattern to bring them to earth. 
But the hunt for them; the hours of quiet, un- 


troubled expectation; the deliciousness of that 
feeling when you bag several; the very uncer- 
tainty of doing this—all these factors make 1t 
one of unbounded appeal. And as for hunting 
the rail-bird: I leave that to you of the eastern, 
or southern marshes. But here it yet remains 
to be introduced. More time-worn rules and 
regulations set the invincible standard of hunt- 
ing morality, rigidly adhered to by the men of 
the thundering steel. Quail, in Minnesota, will 
soon be a thing of the past, I have no doubt. 
With the quail edging closer and closer to 
civilization, as the covers are wiped out, there is 
an element that mow them down, perhaps, in 
season and out. It is too bad, too bad, too bad; 
I hate to drop a quail now-a-days, for they have 
too many enemies anyhow. The farmer boy 
with his single gun is an actual menace. I think 
if a few more condemnations were directed 
this way, instead of upon the usually law-abid- 
ing yellow-coated men, it would not be out-of- 
place. Perhaps what we need here is a five-year 
closed season; I do not know. 


A Winter in Michigan 
Still-Hunting 


% By Nessmuk. 


I got on much better for the rest of the win- 
ter, although still very weak and utterly unfit 
for anything requiring ‘exertion or likely to sub- 
ject me to exposure. T had a faricy to try for 
the clearings as I got better, but old Peter de- 
clared it so decidedly imprudent, and refused 
so emphatically to go with me or furnish ponies 
until the sugar season was over that I concluded 
to wait. 

The sugar season came at last, and a part of 
the band moved down to an extensive tract 
of sugar maples within six or seven miles of 
my shanty and commenced operations. They 
had a merry time of it; the season was an un- 
usually favorable one, and big kettles, little ket- 
tles, tin pots, pails and pans, were in great de- 
mand for collecting sap, boiling down, and su- 
garing off. 

One pleasant afternoon a pony was sent to 
me with an invitation to ride over to their camp 
for a visit—an invitation which I gladly accept- 
ed, and the visit proved an interesting one. They 
were very busy, and had ten or a dozen kettles, 
large and small, seething and bubbling over hard 
wood fires. Their mode of reducing the sap 
to sugar did not differ in the least from that 
practiced by the white settlers, save in the utter 
disregard of cleanliness exhibited by them. 
The young Indians were continually scouting the 
woods with their little half-starved curs, and 
any unlucky coon, hare, squirrel, or even a musk- 
rat, which fell into their hands, was sure to be 
skinned and thrown into the boiling sap for 
cooking, without further dressing or cleaning. 
This rather cooled my appetite for warm sugar, 
and tended also to prejudice me slightly against 
Indian cookery—a prejudice which much after 
observation has only confirmed. They are, al- 
most without an exception, most disgustingly 
filthy in all their personal habits. 

I hung about the bright cheerful fires unttl 
late at night, going from fire to fire, chatting 
with such of them as spoke English and refus- 


ing liberal offers of sugar; but at last Peter, 
who acted as cicerone, said it was time to sleep 
and led the way to old Blackbird’s tent, where 
we went to spend the night. The tent was a 
large one with a dull, simmering fire in the 
center, a big smoke-hole at top, and a loose, 
ragged blanket by way of a door. The fire 
gave out much smoke and very little heat, the 
ragged blanket ventilated the structure most ef- 
ficiently, and what with young Indians, dogs, 
young and old, smoke and filth, the whole affair 
was well calculated to knock the romance out 
of Indian life effectually. My own little den 
of a shanty was bad enough considered in the 
light of a domestic institution, but it was warmth 
and comfort compared to this. 

For an hour or two I tried to delude myself 
into sleep but the tent grew smokier and colder 
as night waned, until I was fain to take my 
blanket and seek the nearest fire, where, seated 
on a piece of dry bark, I nodded and dozed the 
night away. The Indians treated me kindly. 
Such as they had, and the best they had, was 
offered freely; at parting they pressed me to 
accept of divers small fawn-skin sacks filled with 
dried berries, corn, beans and nuts, which, to 
an invalid who had passed through a long spell 
of sickness with no vegetable food other than 
“hard tack,” were most grateful. 

Just as I was on the start for a return, a 
pretty little squaw, whom I had spoken to the 
day before without elicitating any answer save 
the unmeaning Indian stare, came up and pre- 
sented me a small, tastily worked doe-skin pouch 
filled with cranberries, saying in very good Eng- 
lish: “Here, you take these and stew them with 
sugar; they are good in fever—birch is best 
for ager.” And she dodged into a tent, laughing 
loudly, as did all the squaws, who seemed to 
think whipping out the ague a capital joke. Per- 
haps it is. 

A few days after my visit to the sugar camp 
a warm south wind stopped the flow of sap, 
and the Indians to the number of twenty return- 
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ed my visit, making themselves at home jovially, 
ransacking the shanty, examining my hunting kit 
with eager curiosity, and stuffing themselves with 
dry ship biscuit until I dared not treat them 
to warm toddy for fear they might burst. The 
nymph who gave me the cranberries was of the 
party, and had lost all her reserve—showed a 
desire in fact to be rather communicative. “Her 
father was no Indian,” she said, “not he. He 
was a British officer in Canada, and her mother 
was Peter’s sister. She could live with white 
folks if she chose, but she did not choose. Her 
father was not ashamed of her; he had taken 
her at one time to Detroit and sent her to school 
for a year where she learned to read, but she 
did not like it. What did she want to read or 
write for? What good was it? She did not 
like the white girls, or their mothers. They had 
made her wear a dress like themselves, with 
corsets, and belt so tight that it hurt her to 
breathe, and shoes which pinched her feet. What 
did she care for such things, or for the pale, 
sickly girls at school who laughed at her, and 
who were too feeble to carry a bucketful of water 
or an armful of wood? She was not going to 
be ‘pinched up or kept indoors by them, and so 
when the band came down to trade at Pontiac, 
and she heard of their whereabouts, she ran 
away and joined them, to be free again and go 
where she pleased. Afterward, her father came 
all the way from Malden to Port Sarnia for 
the purpose of finding her and taking her back 
again; the band had left Port Sarnia before he 
arrived, and he followed them to River au 
Sable, where he found them, but she had utterly 
refused to go with him, although he promised 
to take her to England and give her any quanti- 
ty of nice clothes. She did not want the clothes, 
nor to go to England; she chose to be free— 
to go and come when she pleased; to gather 
berries and dress skins; to go in a canoe and 
catch bass and mascalonge. It would kill her 
to live as white women lived.” This and much 
more she told me, with flashing eyes and a volu- 
ble earnestness that carried conviction of its 
truthfulness. As I watched her expressive face 
and native beauty, I could not help a misty specu- 
lation which crosed my mind as to how such 
a spicy piece of calico—I beg her pardon; bdlan- 
ket—would perform as mistress of my hunting 
establishment. Beautifully, no doubt, so long 
as one might be content to lead the nomadic life 
of a strolling band of Chippewas, but that sort 
of thing would hardly answer for the clearings. 

One would hardly like to introduce an Indian 
beauty to a respectable white mother and sisters 
as a newly acquired relative, or to receive a 
visit ‘from a dozen or two of breech-clouted, 
blanketed vagabonds, each with a backload of 
baskets and moccasins for sale—not in a civ- 
ilized town, at least. Nevertheless, the pretty 
Ta-wis-na-gatch-ee would have been worth half 
a dozen white beauties to a man willing to for- 
swear all civilized clearings for the term of his 
natural life—but I digress. 

It was in April when, the sugar season being 
over, the remainder of the band came down from 
Muskrat Lake, and all prepared for a journey 
down the river. They had been rather success- 
ful in the winter hunt, the squaws had improved 
their time in making moccasins, fancy baskets, 
pouches, etc., and the whole tribe were jubilant 
at the prospect of much trade. The trip down 
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the river was a merry one for the Indians, but 
to me it was a cheerless succession of chilly days 
and chillier nights. I was free from ague or 
fever, ‘but very weak, and coughed almost in- 
cessantly, and I rather thought old Peter right 
when he told me, “Bimby ‘fall come agin, then 
you die.” 

It was on a cold, raw afternoon that we landed 
at the bay, and I sought food and shelter in 
the little tavern from whence I had started the 
previous October for a grand hunt. The hunt 
had fizzled down, down to the small end of 
nothing, and I, with just the breath of life in 
my body, was trying to reach home once more 
—probably to make a die of it. He who has 
been forced to play the “give up game” among 
strangers, and has sought his home with little 
hope of anything better than finally closing his 
eyes among friends, can easily imagine my feel- 
ings when, having given my Indian friends ev- 
erything save what clothes I needed for present 
use, I turned my face feebly homeward. 
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get on board the rickety stage which was to put 
me down at my mother’s door. 

All through the spring and early summer I 
crawled feebly about, racked with a distressing 
cough, and unable to gain tone or strength; but 
the man who has been toughened by years of 


exposure in the open air, whose lungs and 


muscles have been braced and hardened by ex- 
ercise in the mountains, and who has a strong 
constitution, does not die so easily, In July I 
began to mend, and in company with two or 
three friends, ventured on a visit to a favorite 
camp on the headwaters of Pine Creek. 

Blessed be the pine-crowned mountains with 
their balsamic breezes and crystal trout streams. 
If there be anywhere on earth a Gilead wherein 
the worn invalid may find a balm and a physician 
it is there. The trip which had been projected 
for a few days extended to as many weeks, and 
I returned home almost a well man; bought a 
light double-barreled rifle, overhauled my neglect- 
ed hunting kit, replaced what was missing, got 
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“We Chanced to Eat Venison With Our Bread at Supper.” 


At Grand Haven I looked for letters and pa- 
pers from home, but they had ‘been forwarded 
by order to Muskegon, and I did not care to go 
back for them. I had not heard from home 
since the previous October, some six months 
back, and like the matrimonial experience of 
Mr. Bumble, “it seemed an age.” 

From Grand Haven to Grand Rapids, thence 
to Kalamazoo, and I was once more behind the 
iron horse, speeding homeward at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. Two days of puffing, 
whistling, plashing confusion, during which the 
little pallid, and not over-well-or-cleanly-dressed 
hunter got unceremoniously jostled by flunkeys, 
waiters and baggage smashers, a quiet ride of 
25 miles on a side-cut, and I left the cars to 


my off-hand shooting up to a respectable pitch, 
and just a year from the time Ned and I camped 
at the rock shanty, I again unslung my knapsack 
and wakened the echoes with cheery blows as 
I cut wood for a camp-fire at this very spot. 
And Ned Miller? Married the blushing Han- 
nah of course. I saw him a few hours after 
my return home, and knew he was a benedict 
at a glance, for he was smoking a penny clay,. 
and the inevitable dinginess encompassed him 
as a halo—a dinginess that may escape mascu- 
line observation; but ask any shrewd spinster in 
a mixed assemblage to single out the benedicts 
from the eligible; she can do it as by intuition. 
Ned and I did not meet very cordially; I had 
(Continued on page 583.) 
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Live Notes From The Field 


Being Weekly Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


MARION ROD AND GUN CLUB. 
Marion, Va., Oct. 16, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


We have successfully organized the Marion 


Rod and Gun Club to promote trap shooting in 
this vicinity. Our membership is twenty-five, 
with the following officers: G. A. Collins, Presi- 
dent; G. H. Fudge, Vice-President; H. P. Gillis, 
Secretary; G. H. Miles, Treasurer; L. A. Am- 
sler, Field Captain. 

Will be glad to have you write our secretary 
concerning trophies yon will have for 1915; 
also a supply of any literature or score pads, 


such as you usually furnish to clubs. 
L. A. AMSLER. 


CANADA GOOSE IN TELEPHONE WIRE. 
Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Anderson, County Farm Bureau manager, 
found a wild Canada goose caught in the tele- 
phone wires near Niagara Falls last week; he 
released it and it go. That is the largest bird 
I ever knew to be caught in telephone. wires. 

J. L. DAVISON. 


FROM SUNNY CAROLINA. 
Hendersonville, N. C., October 14, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Like numbers of others of your readers I am 
very thoroughly enjoying the scores of articles 
from the “Old Guard.” Nessmuk always inter- 
ests me especially. He takes me into the woods 
with him, as it were, and makes you see with 
his eyes. Fishing days for this year in our 
mountainous country are about over. 

The prospects for game are excellent. Quail, 
or as we prefer down here to call them, par- 
tridges, are plentiful. Ruffed grouse, I am told 
are in greater numbers than for years past. 

Deer in certain sections are in numbers and 
there are some wild turkeys. 

A few weeks ago I took train for Lake Taxa- 
way, and thence went on mail buggy, fourteen 
miles to Cashier valley, at which point I was 
met by a friend who drove over from Highlands. 
We went on down to Grimshaws at the foot 
of Whitesides, Mountain. I say down, though 
Grimshaws is over 3000 feet above sea level, 
and Whitesides nearly 5000 feet, and the grand- 
est mountain I have seen in all the range. ° 

We have many peaks over 6000 ft., yet this is 
the grandest of them all.° A great barrier of 
rock rising sheer from the valley of the Chat- 
tanooga river—for 1000 feet and more above 
the surrounding hilltop. We spent a night at 
Grimshaws and next afternoon drove over to 
Highlands, ten miles. A beautiful mountain 
drive all the way. Frost had fallen up there, 
‘and the varied character of the timber growth 
deciduous and conifer—gave many bright and 
green colors to the surroundings. As we drove 
from Cashier’s valley to Grimshaws the sun was 
just setting beyond old Whitesides, and the many 
colors of the sky -were blended with all the 
beauties of the timber growth and shrubbery of 


the mountain above. It was beautiful and quite 
‘beyond my power to paint in words, and I doubt 
if a painter could have done justice to the 
beauties of the landscape as we then saw it. 
All the way up to Highlands was a constant 
changing view. This little town is 3800 ft. 
above sea level and is beautifully located. It is 





Our Two Western Guides. 


one of the highest located towns east of the 
Rockies. 

We drove some miles and tramped the woods, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed every minute of the 
time. Two nights I spent there at a delightful 
home kept by Mr. T. T. Hall, whose wife is a 
most excellent housekeeper. 

I left Highlands in the afternoon and again 
stopped for the night at Grimshaws. I had an 
hour till sunset, and so asked Mr. Alexander, 


who keeps the house, to loan me a joint rod 
and I would try to catch some trout for supper. 
He had none but got me a pole about eight feet 
long to which he, had tied a line. With his aid 
I got this line off and as I had a reel and line, 
with flies I made myself, I got him to hold the 
pole while I bound the reel firmly to the butt. 
Then I tied rings of cord about two feet apart 
along it and to the top quite close, so it could 
not slip. Then with my line passed through 
these rings I was ready to attach my soaked 
leader which I did after I reached the stream, 
which is only a couple of hundred yards from 
the house—the Chatooga river. 

With this simple outfit I took ten trout, re- 
turning those undersized back to the water. I 
had more than enough for my supper and break- 
fast, and then some over which Mr. Alexander ap- 
preciated. These brook trout were my last catch 
for this season. 

I am still studying the rainbow trout here, and 
found trout this summer with eggs in them at 
a season when I supposed none would be found. 
I hope yet to make one more trial with them 
this month to see the result. 

ERNEST L. EWBANK. 


ATLANTIC TUNA CLUB OF BLOCK ISLAND 
CHARTERED. 


The Atlantic Tuna Club, the first organization 
of its kind ever formed in this section of the 
United States, was chartered at the office of 
Secretary of State (Rhode Island), J. Fred 
Parker. It will be located at Block Island. 

The club is organized after the famous tuna 
fishing organizations of Florida and California, 
where the playing of the tuna with rod and reel 
is regarded as the king of marine sports. 
Angling for the big fighting fish has only recently 
become popular off Block Island. 

The articles of association declare that the 
club is formed for the purpose of fostering and 
protecting the game fishes of the Atlantic coast; 
promoting rod and sea angling with the lightest 
possible tackle; and diffusing information and 
promoting social intercourse among the members. 

The incorporators are: Charles W. Willard of 
Westerly, A. J. Crandall of Ashaway, H. V. 
Foster of Bartlesville, Okla., Dr. Charles K. Still- 
man of Mystic, Conn., L. Dana Chapman of 
Boston, George L. Shepley of Providence, Fred- 
erick S. Doremus of New York, and Daniel B. 
Fearing of Newport. 


TWO WESTERN GUIDES. 
New: York, October 23, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed are pictures of two western frontiers- 
men who are subscribers to Forest and Stream 
and one of them said that he was attracted to 
the paper by that yarn of mine of “Down and 
Around the Allagash,” because the paper would 
give him an idea of outings both east and west. 


~I met them at the Aldrich ranch, Ishawooa, 


Wyoming. PALMER H. LANGDON. 





RECORD SMALL MOUTH BASS FOR “FOREST 
AND STREAM” TROPHY. 


Traverse City, Mich., Oct. 16, 1914. 

On September 20th, 1914, while fishing in Cedar 
Lake, Mich., I hooked and landed a small mouth 
bass weighing six pounds four ounces; length, 
22% inches; girth, 16% inches. Rod of own 
make, bait was Bert Winnie’s “Stumpdodger”; 
line, Shakespeare’s “Favorite”; reel, Meisselbach 
Tak-part Tree Spool. Find attached affidavit. 
I stopped with Ross Monroe, whom I can recom- 
mend highly. 

CHARLES E. QUICK. 


CONVICTED FOR “SOONER” TRAPPING. 

The first conviction for sooner” trapping in 
North Dakota this year was secured when A. 
W. Erickson, living near Tower City, was fined 
$52.50 and $10.90 costs for having caught seven 
muskrats. The season does not open until Nov. 15. 


$10,000 TO SAVE THE BIRDS. 

Ten thousand dollars has been subscribed to 
the movement for bringing back. the birds to 
their old homes by friends of :ne National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 

This amount, it is believed, will see the work 
through tor at least two years, and it has been 
given so as to be available as the need for it 
arises. 

The chief endeavor will be to spread the knowl- 
edge of the means by which birds can be attract- 
ed. The work is in charge of Herbert K. Job. 
He will establish model stations for the care of 
the wild birds on estates where they can be 
studied by those who are interested in the pres- 
ervation of the feathered songsters. There will 
be nests and feed boxes and drinking fountains 
and various appliances by means of which .the 
birds will be encouraged to live in northern and 
eastern parts of the country. 

Those who have subscribed $1,000 each to 
the project are Edmund C. Converse, Samuel 
Thorne and William Rockefeller. Others who 
have contributed to the war chest of the asso- 
ciation for this purpose are George Eastman, 
Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson and George F. 
Baker. 

On the Havemeyer estate, Greenwich, Conn., 
a station has been built under the supervision 
of Mr. Job where those in the neighborhood who 
are interested in this practical and applied orni- 
thology may observe the working out of the 
ideas of the association. Mr. Job also has ar- 
ranged to give a series of lectures throughout 
the country. —“ 


NIMRODS FAVOR CHANGE IN LAWS. 

The movement to have the state law amended 
to have the season for all game birds open Sept. 
I5 or some days later, is gaining considerable 
support from the nimrods in North Dakota. 

They declare that a common opening day for 
the small game would be the logical thing, as it 
would help to stop unlawful killing and give ad- 
ditional protection to the birds. The season for 
prairie chickens and ducks open Sept. 7 and 
that for partridge Oct. 1. The chickens and 
partridges are easily mistaken for each other 
by the average hunter and the early opening 
of the chicken season brings many men into the 
woods who could not otherwise be there but 
who, once in the field, do not care what they 
kill so long as they aren’t caught. The conse- 
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quence is that many partridges are killed un- 
lawfully. 

The hunters state that Sept. 7 is too early for 
the chicken season opening. They point out 
that the cover is much heavier than would be 
the case a couple of weeks later and that as 
prairie chickens are comparatively new to this 
section they should be better protected in order 
that they may increase rapidly. Except for 
local ducks, the duck hunting isn’t much good 
until October, or when the fall freeze-up starts 
the ducks on their long southward flight. 

Some favor having the big game season 
open later than Nov. 10 in order to increase 
the liability of snow, which makes the hunting 
better. Snow “deadens” the woods and makes 
tracking easy, adding to the chances of the hunter 
and lessening those of the deer. 

George A. Flinn, president of the Northeastern 
Minnesota Game and Fish Protective association, 
and C. G. Krelwitz, secreatry-treasurer of the 
Northwestern Gun club, state that the majority 
of the members of those organizations approve 
of having the season for small game open on 
the same day, Sept. 15, or a little later. 


WOMAN EXPLORES ALASKAN FJORDS. 


Miss Dora Keen, of Philadelphia, returned 
Oct. 2nd from Harriman» and College Fiords, 





Chas. E. Quick and 1914 Record Small Mouth 
Bass. 


Prince William Sound, where she went Aug. 15 
with three men to explore the glaciers of the 
Fiords and the mountains back of them. 

Miss Keen, who has done much mountain ex- 
ploration work in Alaska, said she had obtained 
valuable photographs showing marked changes 
in the glaciers emptying into Prince William 
Sound. The approaches to the glaciers were 
extremely difficult, she said, because of solid 
packs of fallen icebergs. 
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TEXAS RABBIT DRIVES. 

Down in the Texas panhandle, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “plains” country, the farmers 
have started a movement to exterminate the jack 
rabbit in the interest of the grain crops. The 
county commissioners of Hale county have placed 
a bounty of three cents each on the rabbits’ 
scalps. Several rabbit “drives” have been pulled 
off near Plainview, the county seat of Hale 
county, and up to last New Year’s day there 
had been 9,000 rabbits brought in for the sake 
of the bounty upon their heads. The choicest 
ones are sold to the local produce companies for 
table use, at 5 cents apiece, and the ears are 
then taken “to count” to claim the 3 cents bounty. 
The produce companies have done a big business 
shipping the rabbits away for food, and hun- 
dreds of those not suited for such use have been 
bought by farmers for hog feed. 

Plainview is in the heart of what is known 
as the “shallow water belt” of the plains country, 
where for several years past such wonderful 
development has been taking place. 


PROTECT GAME; WATCH INDIANS. 

Fort Collins, Colo., Oct. 4—Joseph L. Gray, 
deputy state game commissioner of Fort Collins, 
has been sent to the White river country to 
prevent Ute Indians from killing game out of 
season in the state. 

The charge made against the Indians is that 
they know the game trails and that they camp 
along these and kill deer as they come from the 
higher mesas down into the valleys for the 
winter. 

Gray will have a number of wardens with him. 
They will proceed to Rifle, and from there to 
Meeker, and then about seventy-five miles into 
the country about Rangeley, where the Utes are 
said to do the greatest amount of damage. 








RECORD CATCH OF HALIBUT. 

Tacoma, Wash., Oct 17—Approximately 120,- 
000 pounds of halibut, declared to be the great- 
est catch ever to come to port in a fishing 
schooner, were brought in by the Tom & Al from 
the Alaska banks. On the previous voyage the 
schooner returned to port with 110,000 pounds, 
a high record for the present year. So far as 
any of the fishermen can recall, the 120,000- 
pound catch breaks all records for the port’s 
fleet of schooners. The catch was sold at the 
rate of 6% cents for the No. 1 fish. 


FOX CULTURE IN YUKON. 

Washington, Oct. 12—Consular Agent E. J. 
White writes from White Horse, Canada: 

“While the fox markets of eastern Canada, 
principally in New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, are practically the same as last 
year, the prices paid here for young foxes this 
season are only about one-quarter of those paid 
last year. This is due to a law passed by the 
Yukon Territorial Legislature in March, 1914, 
providing that a fox from the wild state must 
be kept in captivity two years before it can be 
exported. Animals born in captivity may be ex- 
ported at any time. 

“As the majority of the young foxes captured 
are taken by Indians who are not prepared to 
keep them for any length of time they are bought 
by ‘fox farmers, of whom there are now about 
twelve in Yukon Territory, and kept by them 
until such time as they may be legally exported. 
The result of the passage of the law forbidding 
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the exportation of captured young foxes has 
prevented outsiders from buying for immediate 
exportation, as was done in previous years, and 
in consequence prices are now much lower. A 
silver gray pup three months old, which one 
year ago brought $800 to $1,050, now sells for 
$150 to $250. 

“During the latter part of the summer and 
fall of 1913 more than half of the foxes in cap- 
tivity in Yukon died from some malady that 
the owners were unable to combat. This season 
there has been no disease among animals in 
captivity, and in the same pens where there were 
dozens of deaths last year foxes are doing well 
and growing at least as rapidly as they would 
in their wild state. Of three litters of pups in 
one pen, sixteen in all, fourteen are living, and 
are now larger and in better condition than 
captured foxes of the same age. Foxes do not 
always ‘breed while in captivity, and in some in- 
stances the mother destroys the young as soon 
as they are born. 

“At present there are about 300 foxes in cap- 
tivity in southern Yukon, of which fully 50 per 
cent. are crosses, the remainder being silver 
grays and blacks, the former exceeding the lat- 
ter in number in the proportion of three to two. 
In the majority of cases the owners are holding 
them for breeding purposes.” 


MAINE DEER HUNTERS. 


That the Maine deer season has been excep- 
tionally good is vouched for by Carl Borstel- 
man of New York and party, comprised of Wiil- 
helm Meyer and John Kaulein from Augusta. 
They hunted around Machias Forks, where, in 
8 days they killed six deer, averaging 200 pounds, 
and one gray fox. All week Mr. Borstelman’s 
friends have been enjoying venison steaks, stews, 
saddles and the “horns,” as generally go with 
such a repast. 


WISCONSIN WANTS SHORTER SEASON. 


Couderay, Wis., October 26—The deer coun- 
ties of northern Wisconsin have joined in a 
united protest against the hunting laws. 

“We want either all hunting prohibited for a 
period of two or three years, at least, or all 
outside hunters prohibited from hunting in the 
northern counties,” declares R. W. Reiser, leader 
of the movement. “We believe a man should 
not be permitted to hunt outside of his own 
county. 

“There are several reasons for this attitude. 
We are constantly endangered in the north dur- 
ing the hunting season by city people who are 
responsible for the innumerable hunting accidents. 

“There are only about five counties in which 
deer can be hunted. There the hunters swarm 
and the deer having been harassed are seeking 
shelter across the line in Michigan. The deer 
season should be cut down and the penalties for 
violation made greater.” 


TO RAISE MINK AND SKUNK. 


Bemidji, Minn., Oct. 8—E. M. Sathre, secre- 
tary of the Business Men’s association, and a 
leading farmer, announces that he has opened a 
fur farm on one of his properties in the town 
of Liberty, located on one of this section’s beauti- 
ful lakes. ; 

A. B. Coan and family of Champaign, IIl., have 
already taken possession of the place and will 
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superintend the farm. Skunk and mink will be 
the chief fur bearing animals raised during the 
first year. Mr. Coan is an experienced man in 
this line of work and believes this section of 
the country ideal for this business. 

Farmers who have been troubled by these ani- 
mals stealing chickens will do well to trap them 
and turn them over to the Sathre Fur Farm 
alive. A four-acre pen will be fenced in on the 
farm for the raising of skunks, while the mink 
problem will also be cared for in a similar man- 
ner. 


MIGRATORY BIRDS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 


Cruelty to animals is not always caused by 
indifference to their sufferings. A case in point 
is the slaughter of migratory birds around light- 
houses, which was long ‘believed to result from 
the birds being dazzled by the great light and 
consequently flying round and round until they 
dashed themselves against the glass or fell ex- 
hausted into the sea. But a Dutch naturalist 
refused to credit this explanation. He believed 
that the birds remained within the glaring light 
because they could not see beyond it; in the 
morning, if they could keep themselves on the 
wing so long, they could continue their journey. 
Experiment seeming to confirm his theory, the 
British Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds tested it on a larger scale by having rest- 
ing-places for birds attached to certain light- 
houses. The result has been most gratifying. 
The birds no longer die in thousands, but settle 
for rest upon the perches, and at sunrise resume 
their flight. This solution of the problem is of 
economic as well as of humanitarian interest, 
for many of the birds are insectivorous. The 
plan should be extended without delay to all 
lighthouses standing in the way of the streams 
of migration. 


WANT PA. LAWS CHANGED. 


‘Windber, Pa., Oct..8—The local branch of 
United Sportsmen is On record in favor of re- 
vising the present state game and fish laws. At 
a recent meeting held in the office of ’Squire 
Sell, President Murphy appointed a committee 
of five to draft recommendations and have the 
report ready for the next meeting to be held next 
Monday evening in ’Squire Sell’s new office on 
Thirteenth street. This committee consists of 
Sol Roach, Daniel Hough, John Seymour, George 
Snyder, and Hugh Murphy. These gentlemen 
completed a rough draft of their findings last 
evening and they will present them for adoption 
or revision next week. 

The local sportsmen are in favor of reducing 
the limit of trout that may be legally caught in 
a day from 40 to 25, but without regard to the 
size. For instance, it is now illegal to catch a 
trout under six inches. Under the new regula- 
tions which are recommended there would be no 
size limit. A day’s catch would be 25 and beyond 
that number would be illegal. They would also 
have the open season from May 1 to July 15 
and would not be in favor of closing the streams 
after trout have been planted. The size limit 
of eight inches on black bass is tabooed, the 
Windber men believing there should be no limit 
as to size of these fish. 

They would have the deer season remain as 
it now is—from Nov. 10 to Nov. 25. On noxious 
animals, such as fox, wildcats, and the like, they 


would have the proof consist of split ears or 
split heads, instead of removing the ears or 
heads entirely. This would constitute legal evi- 
dence of their having been killed in order to 
obtain the bounty which the state authorizes, 
pays and at the same time permit the pelts to 
be sold. Weazels are excepted from this recom- 
mendation. 

The committee unanimously recommends a uni- 
form hunting and fishing season throughout the 
state. They object to the purchase or leasing 
of game preserves in this state by private per- 
sons. Under certain restrictions they also rec- 
ommend that Sunday fishing be permitted, as 
this is the only day in the week that many of 
the laboring sportsmen and others have in which 
to enjoy the sport. They would not go so far 
as to advise Sunday hunting on account of the 
danger to the large numbers of people who take 
to the woods on that day. 


THE SALE OF GAME ALWAYS EXTER- 
MINATES. 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. 


In the matter of sale of wild duck, I cannot 
comprehend how any man who has honestly at 
heart the protection from extermination of the 
remnant of our wild life, can advocate re-open- 
ing the sale of wild duck. Wherever open sale 
has been allowed it has resulted in extermination, 
and no wise men in power have allowed it when 
they realized the situation. Whenever it has 
been re-established under law, it was because 
unscrupulous dealers deliberately fogged the is- 
sue and confused wild duck with barn raised 
duck. 

In my opinion the question is not “shall we 
sell or shall we not sell the wild duck, but shall 
we keep the wild duck forever for the joy and 
profit of the people, or shall we slaughter them 
off within a couple of years for the benefit of a 
few sordid dealers.” 


MARKET HUNTER A DESTROYER. 
By Emerson Hough. 


If the sale of game had not been stopped in 
many or most of our States, there would be no 
game left today to sell. No one sets any wild 
duck eggs under any hen. What would we say 
of the farmer who would sell all his eggs from 
under a setting hen and then cut off the head 
of the setting hen herself and sell her also? How 
long would his family have poultry to eat? We 
don’t raise poultry enough even with our best 
efforts at increase. If we use our wild game as 
a@ mine and not as a farm its end is at hand. 
The men who sell wild game work day and 
night. They add nothing to the wealth of the 
country, pay no taxes, take. no part in society. 
They are destroyers, not builders. To allow the 
sale of wild game means the immediate exter- 
mination of wild game. 


SHALL USE OF GAME BE DETERMINED BY 
THE POCKET BOOK? 
By Stewart Edward White. 

I am and always have been in favor of the 
non-sale of game. The arguments in my mind 
are briefly these: There is not enough game for 
everybody, so that some method of distribution 
is necessary. Under the sale of game idea that 
method is determined by the pocket book; under 
the non-sale of game idea that method is deter- 
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mined by a man’s ability to get out and enjoy the 
sport. In the one case the game goes to the man 
who can pay for it; in the other it goes to the 
man who can capture it. As between the two 
there seems to me no question. The market 
hunter is destructive; the sportsman, supervised 
by proper laws, is not. Limits to bag affect the 
market hunter little, for he takes out as many 
licenses in the names of people connected with 
him as he needs. He is at it every day of the 
season. In my old home the Ruffed Grouse was 
threatened with extinction until it was taken off 
the market. Now it is more abundant than in 
the old days. 


THE METABETCHOUAN PRIZE WINNER. 

In the early morning of August 22nd, my 
friend Bayard and myself left the club house at 
Kiskisink for the Laurentian backwoods, well 
equipped for a three weeks’ cruise, with canoes, 
three Indians and a versatile and irrepressible 
Frenchman, who in one day could pick more 
blueberries, snare more hares and kill more 
partridges with sticks, than any one I have ever 
seen, who served meals that no epicure would 
spurn in the forest, and who, by gentle but firm 
methods, conquered, in a day, our protesting 
aversion to breakfast at seven, dinner at high 
noon and supper at six. 

That afternoon we made our first camp on 
Lac Roche Fendue, where we stayed through a 
driving rain until Monday morning, when in 
bright sunshine we paddled five miles up the 
La Croche River, and then struck northeast 
across country for the upper Metabetchouan. 
On the bank of this stream we gladly dropped 
our packs and pitched our tents at the end of 
a tramp of a day and a half over the watershed, 
and contenting ourselves in the afternoon with 
the smaller trout of the rapids near which we 
camped, we cherished in anticipation the big 
ones which our Indians promised us up the river 
for the next day. 

Wednesday was a grey day, the kind when a 
trout will rise to a suggestion, and three miles 
above camp we found them in force, expectant, 
and hungry. I had in my case a four ounce rod, 
one of the last that Charley Murphy built, and 
as it was to be stream fishing I put it together, 
tied on two flies and cast. 

I believe that among my fellows at least, my 
reputation for scrupulous veracity is good, but 
I suppose it will not be strengthened by the 
testimony which I now unblushingly give, that 
in the course of that morning, at the end of 
which with aching wrist I gladly took down my 
rod and paddled for camp, I had caught many 
trout weighing over two pounds, several over 
three, including one of four and another of four 
and a half pounds, and one of five pounds and 
five ounces. It never rains but it pours, and 
this last named specimen took the tail fly after 
another of full three pounds had been hooked 
on the dropper. 

I shall not attempt to describe the half hour 
operation of landing this double, nor shall I 
expatiate on the emotions and sensations expe- 
rienced by him who suddenly finds nearly nine 
pounds ‘of salmo salar in a cold mountain river, 
at one end of a tapered casting line attached 
to a four ounce split bamboo, and himself at 
the other, but I do maintain, after careful re- 
flection, that if there be some kinds of fly fish- 
ing that yield more thrills and afford more real 
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sport than this, a wide experience has failed to 
bring them to my attention. 

The lordly Salmon on a two-handed rod: The 
ouinaniche who, having made his mad leaps, 
comes to the net like a pike, the burrowing 
bass who seldom runs the length of your rod, 
all warm the heart of a fisherman, but given 
a five-pound brook trout in cold water, light 
tackle, and the possibility of inducing him to 
take the fly, and the best of us would forget 
that there ever was a fourth section in the 
decalog. 

From the results of that morning’s fishing, we 
saved four trout, the big pair and two bleeders, 
and when that evening the biggest was served 
hot, boiled and drowned in egg sauce, I com- 
miserated with those of whom I have met so 
many, whose conception of trout is a mess of 
fish about six inches in length, fried in butter 
and bread crumbs. FF: We PB 


THE LAST SEA ELEPHANT. 


‘One difficulty conservationists have found in 
their campaign to save the wild animals of Cali- 
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living at what is now called the “Isthmus.” He. 
described them in his classic on whaling in the 
Pacific. His men and the Russian sea otter hunt- 
ers killed them off for the oil, and since 1860, or 
fifty-four years ago, none have been seen until 
1913 when the sole solitary survivor of this race 
of monsters returned, and will, of course, soon 
be shot by some vandal, and the end of the race 
will come. 

No more pathetic sight can be imagined than 
this single gigantic sea elephant, the last of a race 
of Leviathans, hovering about its ancient home, 
the Island of Santa Catalina, taken for a sea ser- 
pent, shot at, feared, doomed to extinction, the 
last of the oceanic monsters of the tribe. The 
sea elephant is but one of the doomed animals. 
Others are the great auk, the California otter, the 
great sea cow of Alaska, the Right whale, the 
antelope, elk, a dozen species of ducks, and many 
more, all exterminated by man, or soon to be. 

On November 3rd, the people of California are 
asked to vote “Yes” to sustain the non-sale of 
game law, number 18 on the list, not to protect 
game for the rich man, but to save beautiful birds 
from extinction, the wild ducks of many tribes, 
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fornia from extinction (which the Government 
‘says will result if they are sold on the market), 
has been to convince people that great tribes of 
animals can be exterminated by man, and have 
been wiped out of existence by the score. One 
instance within fifty years is most striking. Dur- 
ing the past two years many Santa Catalina 
Island boatmen have reported to the writer a 
weird and strange sea monster which they had 
seen in the’San Clemente channel. It stood ten 
feet out of the water and was seen by many men, 
and alarmed not a few by its hideous visage. In 
1914 Mr. Wm. Boschen of New York, a member 
of the Tuna Club, saw the sea monster near 
Santa Catalina Island and recognized it as a 
gigantic sea elephant at least thirty feet long, 
which would have weighed a ton or more. The 
men were trying to kill it but Mr. Boschen pre- 
vented it, and it is still seen at times by boatmen, 
a strange, menacing, and pathetic spectacle. In 
1852 the famous whaler, Captain Scammon, dis- 
covered at Catalina harbor, Santa Catalina 
Island, a herd of 160 of these gigantic animals 


which if sold on the market will be swept away 


by an army of market hunters. 
CHAS. FREDERICK HOLDER. 


DO FISH SUFFER PAIN WHEN HOOKED? 

Some time ago, while fly casting for rainbow 
trout on Meacham creek, an incident occurred 
which strengthens my belief that trout and sal- 
mon do not experience acute pain or shock by 
reason of the wounds which they receive when 
captured by the angler. This is the second al- 
most identical example which I have observed 
and it seems to me to bear out this theory so 
strongly I feel impelled to relate it in detail in 
the belief that it will prove interesting to your 
readers. 

On the occasion in question I was fishing in 
company with Edgar Averill, district deputy 
warden, and I showed him the fish which I took 
and which illustrated the point, and he can fully 
corroborate my statements as to the facts. 

The small and medium sized trout were rising 
pretty frequently but they were making a lot of 
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false motions, so that but a small proportion of 
the “rises” proved to be “strikes.” At one cast I 
“raked” a fish good and hard but. the hold evi- 
dently tore out, for my cast came back to me 
empty when the strength of the rod was given 
to it. 

‘Within the space of a few minutes and within 
a yard or so of where this fish had been hooked 
and “raked” I hooked and killed a small trout 
about eight inches in length. As I took the fish 
in my hand, to disengage the fly and kill it, I 
noticed something wrong on its side just back of 
the gill opening. A closer examination revealed 
the astounding fact that the body cavity of the 
fish was torn open by a fresh wound sufficiently 
large to cause the stomach and other organs of 
the fish to protrude through the opening, and 
nearly half of the stomach was actually hanging 
on the outside of the fish’s body when it had 
struck my fly the second time and been hooked 
in the extreme end of its lips and been gathered 
in. I feel certain, from all the circumstances, 
that the wounded fish was the same one that I 
had previously “raked,” and this incident seems 
to me to prove that this wound, which would 
have caused a fatal shock to a mammal or bird, 
did not produce sufficient pain or discomfort to 
the fish to make it suspend its active search for 
and seizure of food. 

The other similar incident which I referred to 
happened a number of years ago on the Uma- 
tilla, and in that case the fish was wounded in a 
slightly different part of its abdomen so that, in- 
stead of the stomach, the liver was hanging out- 
side the body when I took the trout in my hand 
to take it from the ‘hook. 

C. K. CRANSTON, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


EAGLE KILLS IN BROADWAY. 


A big bird, variously asserted to be a bald- 
headed American eagle or an extraordinary 
large duck-hawk, swooped down over lower Man- 
hattan a few days ago, pinioned a fat pigeon 
in air near the post office, and then carried his 
quarry to the gargoyle that juts out over Broad- 
way from the southeast corner of the twenty- 
seventh story of the Woolworth Building. Here, 
within easy sound of the roar and clamor of the 
street, the big bird settled down contentedly for 
a couple of hours while he made a leisurely 
meal. Occupants of near-by office buildings were 
the first to spot the unusual visitor, and soon 
spy-glasses were trained upon him from dozen: 
of windows. He could be seen distinctly, preen- 
ing his wings strutting about on the considerable 
ledge, and gnawing away at his prey. 

Expert opinion on the bird’s species was dis- 
tinctly divided. Some persons insisted that he 
was not an eagle, but a duck-hawk, which is 
the largest of all the hawk family and identicai 
with the falcon used in the mediaeval sport of 
hawking. On the other hand, many declared he 
was far too big even for a duck-hawk, that he 
had white feathers on his skull, and was obviously 
a bald-headed eagle of the only species found 
in this section of the country. The bird that 
was the subject of all this debate seemed to be 
perfectly contented with his aerie. He would 
probably have spent the entire day there, with 
occasional sallies for luncheon and dinner, if 
some ubiquitous photographers had not disturb- 
ed his privacy. They made the mistake of trying 
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to climb around the corner of the ledge in order 
to get a front view of him, instead of being 
contented with a sideways snapshot, and the 
big bird flew away. 

He sailed off across the post office and Park 
Row toward the Municipal Building, over which 
he hovered for a moment as if intending to 
alight, but finally he bore off to the eastward 
and disappeared in the haze over the lower East 
Side. If he was a duck-hawk he may have come 
from Long Island, just as readily as from the 
New Jersey hills or from the Highlands of the 
Hudson. But if he was an eagle, all the experts 
agreed that he could have come only from the 
region of the Storm King and the Dunderberg. 

At the American Museum of Natural History, 
it was said that, while eagles from the rugged 
country bordering the Hudson in the neighbor- 
hood of West Point had been known to come 
down the river as far as Riverside Drive and 
the Palisades in February, none had ever been 
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known to appear so early in the fall. Nobody 
could recall the appearance of an eagle in the 
heart of the city. On the other hand, the Mu- 
seum’s ornithologists declared that duck-hawks 
and hen-hawks were not infrequent visitors at 
any and all times, being lured hither by the 
flocks of pigeons, which are fairly numerous in 
the downtown section. 

Old-timers who saw the bird remembered that 
fifteen or twenty years ago a flock of pigeons 
which frequented the Brooklyn Bridge were 
cleaned out by adventurous hen-hawks that flew 
in from Long Island and established temporary 
quarters on the high top of the masonry tower 
at the Brooklyn end. Pedestrians on the bridge 
became quite accustomed to the sight of the 
hawks, and for a time they were one of the 
sights of the city. But after the pigeons learned 












































that the bridge was a dangerous perch for them, 
they stayed away, and the hawks were seen no 


more. 


WHY THE ARMY WORM? 

European war clouds did not appear more 
suddenly than the mobilization of the army worm 
all over the country this summer. Insects cost 
this country every year more than it would to 
maintain the United States army and navy in 
the field. The sudden appearance of the army 
worm in threatening numbers is only one of the 
many dangers of an outbreak of pests. Yet, in 
not giving the birds adequate protection we are 
firing on our own allies. For instance, when 
Mrs. Thrush gives a banquet to her relatives she 


presents a menu like thi:: 


Spiders Snails Grasshoppers 
Angleworms Ants 
Beetles 


Plum Curlico Cloverleaf. Weevil 


Potato Beetle 


May Beetle Corn Weevil Squash Beetle 
Alfalfa Weevil 
Caterpillars 
Army Worm Cutworm Yellow Bear 
Codling Moth Appleworm Cabbage Worm 
ugs 
Cinch Bug Black Scale Seventeen-Year 


Dessert cust 
Fruits and Berries in Season Seeds of Weeds 


This menu card is taken from the researches. 
of the U. S. Biological Survey and published by 
the Department of Agriculture. Nearly all the 
card is inimical to the crops. 

The members of the thrush family include 
the robin, bluebird, western and mountain blue- 
birds, Oregon robin. 

Two years ago in a southern city robins in 
the migratory period were sold in the markets 
at ten cents a dozen. In many of the northern 
states people evade the laws, which are none 
too strictly enforced, and kill the birds for food. 
Public welfare demands that a boarding place 
in the county jail be provided for all such—Wall 
Street Journal. 


THE CAUSE AND EFFECT: RELATIVE TO 
GAME. 


A perhaps too fantastic theory but based on 
an excellent foundation. 


By E. C. Powell. 

There is always more or less discussion present 
in the various sporting magazines relative to the 
preservation of the larger game animals in the 
several important hunting districts throughout 
the United States; and particularly in Maine 
and the Adirondacks. Various causes, some 
more or less imaginary, are alleged as the rea- 
sons for the decrease, and in some places the 
almost complete extermination of the various 
species earnestly sought to be preserved by all 
true sportsmen; and many are the remedies prof- 
fered by those who apparently know what they 
are talking about, and by those who apparently 
do not know what they are talking about, and 
care less. The grand affect is, that the moose, 
elk, deer, bear, and other of our wily friends 
are on the decrease in alarming proportions in 
those placed upon which we look as their natural 
homes, and it urgently behooves us to ferret out 
and obliterate the causes. 

The popular reason is, and always has, been, 
that the game does not get sufficient protection 
in the manner of close time. Another cause 
alleged is the terrific number of sportsmen who 


-annually repair to the hunting grounds in the 


open season; and in support of such arguments, 
(Continued on page 576.) 
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| Game Laws in Brief 
The First Complete Game Laws (in brief form) thus far Published in any Magazine 


z NEW JERSEY. 


Ernest Napier, President Board of Fish and Game Commissioners. 

Wildfowl.—Unlawéful for any person hunting or gunning after geese, duck, or brant 
or other water wildfowl, to place the boat, sink-box or other vessel or construction 
in which such person may lie in wait at a distance of more than 100 feet from ice, 
marsh or meadow, bar or bank, or heaped seaweed not covered with water. It shall 
be unlawful for any person to pursue any geese, duck, brant or any kind of water 
wildfowl whatsoever, or to shoot, or to shoot at, or kill, or wound the same from 
any boat or vessel propelled by any means other than by oars or paddles, or from 
any boat, vessel or other structure anchored or staked upon the waters of any of 
the bays, sounds, coves, ponds, rivers, creeks or streams of the State at a greater 
distance than 100 feet from ice, marsh or meadow, bar or bank, or heaped seaweed 
not covered with water. Unlawful to kill any black duck or any mallard duck except 
between Nov. 1 and Mar. 1 following; or to kill or have in possession any duck or 
swan, other than black duck, mallard or woodduck, excepting between Nov. 1 and 
Mar. 15 following, or to kill any goose, brant or shell drake except between Nov. 
1 and April 10. . 

Shore Birds, Snipe.—Unlawful to capture any yellow legs, plovers, willets, sand 
pipers, dowitchers or robin snipe, brown backs, turn-stones or calico backs, godwitz 
or marlin, and tattlers, or any other birds commonly known as shore birds, surf 
snipe, or bay snipe, excepting from the 1st day of May to the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, both dates inclusive, also ‘Wilson or English snipe (Sometimes called bog snipe 
or Jack snipe), excepting during March, April, September, October, November and 
December of each year. 

Upland Plover.—Closed until 1916. 

Marsh Hen, Rail Bird.—It shall be unlawful to capture any marsh hen (commonly 
known as mud-hen) or rail bird, excepting only from the 1st day of September to 
the 31st day of December, both dates inclusive. 

Sabbath.—It shall be unlawful to hunt with a hound or hounds, or with firearms or 
‘weapons of any kind, or to carry a gun in the woods or on the waters on the 
Sabbath day, commonly called Sunday. Penalty of $20 for Sunday shooting. 

Snow.—It shall be unlawful to hunt, kill or destroy any partridge, grouse, pheasant, 
quail, woodcock or hare (commonly known as rabbit), while there is snow upon 
the ground in such condition that any such bird or animal may be tracked therein. 

Sale of Game.—It shall be unlawful to sell, offer for sale or possess for saie for 
food purposes within this State, whether killed within or without this State, any 
of the dead bodies, or parts thereof, of squirrels of all species, wild deer of all 
species, and the dead bodies or parts thereof of any dead game birds or song birds 
belonging to any species or sub-species native to this State, protected by law, or 
belonging to any family, any species or sub-species of which is native to this State 
and protected by law, whether taken within or without this State, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars for each squirrel, wild deer or birds above mentioned, so sold, 
offered for sale or possessed for sale for food purposes as aforesaid; provided, how- 
ever, that the unplucked carcasses of mallard and black ducks, pheasants of all 
species, Scotch grouse, European black grouse, European black plover, red-legged 
partridge, Egyptian quail and the carcasses of deer, raised on game preserves in this 
State, or coming from another State or country, which are properly tagged by the 
State authorities, may be sold at any time for food purposes. 

Dogs at Large.—If any dog be found running at large in the woods or fields, 
except during the open season for killing quail, rabbit, squirrel, English or ring- 
neck pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, wild turkey or Hungarian partridge. 
the owner shall be liable to a penalty of $20. Unlawful to go into woods or fields 
with a hound or firearm, except during the open season for killing the above men- 
tioned birds and animals. The owner, lessee or custodian of any dog may go with 
such dog without firearms to exercise or train said animal in daylight from Oct. 1 
to the first day of the open season for killing the foregoing birds and animals, 
except during the open season for deer. 


The Board of Fish and Game Commissioners may issue permits to hunt foxes. 


with hounds and firearms from the last day of the open season for killing above 
mentioned game until March 31st or to hunt foxes with hounds and horses and to 
drag hunt at all times. This act shall not apply to hunting deer, woodcock, snipe, 
rail, mud hen and water fowl, at the time and in manner provided by law. Anv 
owner, lessee or custodian of any dog may enter woods and fields with said dog 
without firearms at any time of the year, if such dog is not allowed to hunt or 
pursue any game and is under the immediate control and command of such owner. 
Crows, hawks and vermin may be killed at any time when-in act of destroying 
poultry or grain. 

Ferrets.—It shall be unlawful to hunt any hare or rabbit with ferrets. 

Silencer.—It shall be unlawful to use any silencer, when hunting for game or 
fowl, on any gun, rifle or firearms. 

Game Brought Into State.—Whenever by the laws of any other State or country 
it shall be lawful to take out of the confines of said State or country any wild game, 
whether the same be fowl or animal, it shall be lawful to bring such game within 
the State of New Jersey. The sale or exposure for sale of any such game, how- 
ever, is prohibited. 

Deer.—Open Season: November 1st to November sth, both dates inclusive. Only 
one deer having horns visible above the hair may be taken by a licensed hunter. 
Unlawful to hunt, shoot at, take, kill or wound any doe or deer, except those 
having horns. Unlawful to have in possession any deer, except between said dates. 
Foregoing does not apply to deer killed on game preserves, the owners or lessees 
thereof being licensed, or to deer coming from another state properly tagged, show- 
ing where same was killed. 

Unlawful for those hunting wild deer to use or carry a rifle of any kind or 
description, or any firearm or shot gun of a smaller calibre than twelve gauge and 
which shoots more than twice without reloading, or load such firearm or shotgun 
with a bullet or other missile larger than buckshot, under a penalty of $500. 

Unlawful to hunt any wild deer except by daylight in open season or to employ 
a dog or dogs when hunting same. 

Resident Hunting License 1914 until January rst, 1915.—No citizen of this State 
shall at any time hunt any of the game birds, wild animals or fowl unless he has 
resided in this State one year immediately preceding the application for license: 
Provided, however, That the occupant of any farm, and the immediate members of 
the family of said occupant, residing on said farm, shall have the right, without 
such license to hunt on said farm any wild animals or fowl protected by law: 
Provided, however, That the words “members of the family of said occupant” 
shall not be taken to include any employe or tenant of said occupant. Said license 


shall be procured from any county, city, borough, town, township or village clerk, 
and the applicant shall pay $1 as a license fee, together with 15 cents as a fee for 
issuing. 

Non-Resident License.—Ten dollars as a license fee, together with 50 cents as the 
fee of the clerk. Any person licensed under the provision of this act may, in any 
one day, remove from the State so rail birds, other birds to a number not exceed- 
ing fifteen, and rabbits to a number not exceeding ten: Provided, however, That 
no removal shall be made except the birds or rabbits be exposed to open view. 

Unnaturalized; Aliens.—No unnaturalized, foreign-born resident of this State shall 
at any time hunt any game or fowl without first having procured a license so to 
do from the clerk ‘of any county, city, town or township or other municipality. And 
said applicant shall pay to the clerk $10 as a license fee, together with 50 cents 
as the fee of the clerk: Provided, That the owner or owners, lessee or lessees of 
farm land, if residing on said farm land, shall have the right to hunt, pursue and 
kill game and fowl on the farm land of which he or they are the bona fide owner 
or owners, lessee or lessees, without procuring such unnaturalized, foreign-born 
resident license. 

Hunting and Fishing Licenses.—Same in effect Jany. 1st, 1915. Applies only to 
fresh waters as to fishing. Licenses obtained from any county or municipal clerk 
or salaried fish and game warden. e 

Resident males and females above the age of 14, citizens of the United States, 
actual and bone fide residents of the State may obtain licenses to hunt with firearms 
any protected or unprotected wild bird animal or fowl, and to fish, provided they 
have lived for 1 year in the State prior to application. Fee $1.15. 

No fishing license required of (1) resident females. (2) Males under 14 years. 
It is unlawful for any person under 14 to hunt with any firearm. 

Non-Residents’ and Aliens’ Hunting and Fishing License.—Males and females 
more than 14 must pay $10.15 for same. For fishing alone $2.15. No licence is 
required of non-resident and alien females, or of males under 14, for fishing. Such 
persons, being the occupants of farms, and their families may hunt and fish on their 
farms without a license in open seasons for game and fish, 

Beaver.—iProtected at all times. 

Pheasants.—Close season on female English or ring-neck pheasants to April 1s, 
1g19, except on pheasants killed or had in possession on game preserves, the 
owners or lessees of which are duly licensed by the Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners. 

Lawful Gun.—Unlawful to use in hunting fowl or animals of any kind, any shot- 
gun or rifle holding more than two cartridges at one time. 

Bag Limit—One day 10 quail, 3 English or ring-neck pheasants, 3 Hungarian 
partridge, 10 woodcock, 3 ruffed grouse, 20 duck, 10 geese, 10 brant or 10 rabbits, 
or 30 marsh hens; hotels, restaurants and dealers having game at place of business 
during the open season excepted. . 

Open Seasons.—Quail, rabbit, squirrel, male English or ring-neck pheasant, ruffed 
grouse, prairie chicken, or Hungarian partridge in entire State from Nov. 10 to 
Dec. 15, inclusive. Open season for woodcock Oct. 10 to Dec. 15, inclusive. 

Export.—Unlawful to remove from this State any quail, ruffed grouse (commonly 
known as partridge), pinnated grouse, woodcock, hare, rabbit, squirrel, English 
or ring-neck pheasants, Hungarian partridge or any duck, goose, brant or other 
water wildfowl. Does not apply to English or ring-neck pheasants, mallard and 
black ducks raised by licensed breeders. Licensed non-residents may take out 
of the State certain game. 

Wild Turkey—Season closed to March 13, 1919. 

Reed Bird (Bob-O-Link) or Rice Bird close season at all times. 

All Small Shore Birds, not designated by name in open season, Little Brown 
Sandhill, and Whooping Cranes, Swans, Curlews, Upland Plover and Wood Ducks. 
Close season until Sept. 1, 1918. 

License.—All licenses expire Dec. 31. 

Sussex, Morris, Ocean, Atlantic, Cape May, Warren and ‘Passaic are counties in 
which shooting is best. 

Carp or Tench Bait.—It shall be unlawful to use the young of any species of 
carp or tench for bait in any of the waters of this State for bait or for any other 
purpose. 

Bass, Pike-Perch.—It shall be unlawful to take any black bass, Oswego bass, white 
bass, calico bass, crappie or pike-perch, excepting only from the rsth day of June 
to the goth day of November, both dates inclusive. 

Pike, Pickerel.—Open season, 20th of May to the last day of November. 

Best Lakes for bass and pickerel are: Mays Landing Pond, Hanover Pond, 
Harrisville Pond, Willow Grove Pond, Pompton Lake, Budds Lake, Denmark Pond, 
Green Pond, Hopatcong Lake, Split Rock Pond, Cedar Pond, Greenwood Lake, 
Long Pond (Andover), Halloway Pond, Cranberry Pond, Culver’s Lake, Little 
Swartswood, Long Pond, Losee Pond, Morris Lake, Stanhope Reservoir, Wawayanda 
Lake and Green Lake. 

Trout.—April 1 to July 15, inclusive. 

Trout artificially propagated may be sold at any time for food purposes, if properly 
tagged, pursuant to State authority. 

Trout Catch.—It shall be unlawful to take in any one day more than twenty-five 
trout. 

Night Fishing.—It shall be unlawful in any manner to take any trout, bass, ‘pike- 
perch or pickerel between 9 o’clock in the evening and daylight of the morning 
following. 

Fish, Sizes—Unlawful to kill, sell, expose for sale or have in possession any 
black bass, Oswego bass, or white bass measuring less than 9 inches in length; 
striped bass less than 10 inches; strawberry or calico bass or crappie less than 6 
inches; pike-perch less than 12 inches; trout less than 6 inches; pike or pickerel less 
than 12 inches. Esox fasciatus (commonly known as Long Island pickerel, varied and 
grass pike) is not included among above fishes, 

Set Lines, Lawful Tackle.—Unlawful to use in waters inhabited by pickerel, pike, 
pike-perch, black bass, Oswego bass, white bass, calico bass, perch or trout, set 
line or set lines, or to use upon a line for the taking of fish in such waters any 
contrivance having more than three hooks, or more than one burr of three hooks 
attached thereto. Ice fishing prohibited. 

Delaware River.—Extends the provision of the law for Delaware River and Bay 
between New Jersey and Delaware, to the fishing in the waters of the tributaries 
of the Delaware River in this State between Trenton Falls, and Birch Creek, wherein 
the tide ebbs and flows. Black, calico, rock bass and white bass, crappie, pike-perch, 
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pickerel, pike, white and yellow perch and trout in these waters are game fish, and 
their open season is from June 15 to Dec. 1, both dates inclusive. 

Bass, Crappie, Pike-Perch Seasons.—Black bass, Oswego bass, white bass, calico 
bass or crappie, and pike-perch, June 15th to Nov. 30, inclusive. 


LEGISLATION OF 1014. 

Game legislation in the United States in 1914 is smaller in volume than for any 
year since 1906, only 11 States—Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia—holding regular legislative sessions. Special sessions at which game legis- 
lation was considered were also held in Delaware and Ohio. In that year there 
were 55 laws relating to game, while in 1914 the record shows 58 such acts passed in 
the United States and 7 in Canada. While few in number the laws for 1914 mark 
a new era in game protection, as this is the first year in which the States have 
had an opportunity to act under the Federal regulations for the protection of migra- 
tory birds. Bills were introduced in various legislatures to harmonize the open 
seasons on migratory species under State laws with those under the Federal regula- 
tions and were enacted in Ohio, Rhode Island, Louisiana and Virginia. In Ohio 
and Rhode Island the regulations were practically incorporated in the State law. 
In Louisiana the opening dates were made uniform and the closing date was cur- 
tailed to within two weeks of that prescribed under the Federal regulations; in 
Virginia the seasons were made to conform on migratory species on Back Bay, 
Princess Anne County, the principal ducking center of that State. 

Closely connected with the subject of uniformity in State and Federal laws is 
that of uniformity in local laws. An important act was passed in Maryland (ch. 
472) prescribing a uniform open season on upland game and woodcock from Novem- 
ber 10 to December 24, and repealing all local or conflicting laws 1n regard to seasons. 
This is the first law ever passed in the State prescribing a uniform State-wide 
season on upland game. Heretofore local laws for individual counties have been the 
rule. 

Few novel provisions are found in the laws of this year. In order to curtail the 
large number of seemingly careless and unnecessary accidents in the handling of 
firearms, Saskatchewan, late in the fall of 1913, prohibited the carrying of a loaded 
shotgun or rifle on any vehicle. Under the same law members in good standing 
of the various game protective associations and officers who issue game licenses 
were made ex officio game wardens. 

Louisiana protected elk until 1919 and removed robins from the game list, and 
Maryland amended the non-game bird law to protect herons and egrets. Several 
States provided term protection on a few species: Massachusetts protected quail 
for five years in Essex County; New Jersey, wild turkeys and female English ring- 
neck pheasants until 1919; New York (by regulations of the conservation commis- 
sion), pheasants in nine counties for two years; Ohio, Hungarian partridges until 
1915; and Rhode Island, all game for five years om Warwick Neck. 

In Canada, Alberta removed antelope and Hungarian partridges from the game 
list for several years; Ontario, quail, Hungarian partridges, and pheasants for two 
years, and by regulation extended the close season on deer for three years in four 
counties and protected squirrels and ruffed grouse for three years in two counties. 
Saskatchewan removed antelope and whooping cranes from the game list. 

OPEN SEASONS. 

Open seasons were curtailed on certain species in Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Ontarie, British Columbia and Manitoba. 

Louisiana adopted the plan which has previously been tried in Pennsylvania and 
other States of having a uniform open date for all game birds. Ohio, which closed 
the season throughout the year on doves in 1913, provided a short open season from 
September 1 to October 20; Ontario lengthened the season one month on upland 
game; and British Columbia removed protection from bears for two years, shortened 
the season two weeks on caribou, and curtailed the season two weeks on moose in 
certain districts. 

EXPORT AND SALE. 

Louisiana shortened the sale season on waterfowl, snipe, coots, and rail to 

include the last two months of the open season. 


The industry of raising game in captivity received impetus in New York by a 
modification ‘in the law permitting domesticated game to be killed and sold at any 
time. Virginia made it unlawful for non-residents to sell waterfowl taken on Back 
Bay, and Manitoba repealed the provision prohibiting the sale of ducks prior to 
October 1. Rhode Island prohibited the export of rail and waterfowl. 

BAG LIMITS. 


Few provisions in the new legislation affect bag limits. Louisiana increased the 
limit on squirrels from 10 to 15 a day; Virginia for the first time prescribed a 
limit of 35 a day on waterfowl taken on Back Bay, Princess Anne County; and 
Ontario fixed a yearly bag limit of 200 on ducks. 

LICENSES. 


New Jersey enacted a combination license law, effective January 1, 1915, to cover 
hunting and fishing, and prohibited the issue of hunting licenses to applicants 
under 14 years of age. Virginia now requires both residents and non-residents to 
obtain licenses to hunt wild fowl on Back Bay. Alberta increased the resident 
bird-license fee from $1.25 to $2.25. 

WARDEN SERVICE. 


New York increased the number of game protectors from 105 to 125, and placed 
the chief protector under civil-service rules. Ontario created the office of deputy 
minister of game and fisheries in charge of the game and fisheries branch, and 
provided that this branch shall be a separate department of the Government service. 

GAME REFUGES AND FARMS. 

In the agricultural appropriation bill Congress made provision for the establish- 
ment of a national game preserve in Sullys Hill National Park in North Dakota. 
Two national bird reservations have recently been created by Executive order— 
Smith Island, Wash. (June 6, 1914), and Blackbeard Island, Ga. (July 17, 1914). 
Under regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture protection of deer on five islands 
in southeastern Alaska was extended for ‘two years, and protection was given sheep, 
moose, and caribou on the west half of the Kenai Peninsula, thus practically making 
these areas refuges for big game. 

The legislature of New York authorized the conservation commission to establish 
game refuges on inclosed State lands, except in the Adirondack and Catskill Parks, 
and made provision for the establishment of four new game farms. The trespass 
laws relative to private preserves were also strengthened. Pennsylvania has estab- 
lished a new game refuge on State lands, making six in all. Wisconsin has recently 
inclosed a 320-acre game refuge in the northern part of Vilas County near Trout 
Lake. Louisiana prohibited hunting on certain school lands. Manitoba curtailed 
the limits of the Riding Mountain Game Preserve by about one-third. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In Massachusetts farmers were permitted under certain restrictions to kill deer 
and pheasants, which are likely to damage cultivated crops. In New Jersey the 
baiting of wild fowl was prohibited. 

In California under a‘ decision of the court of the second appellate district the 
game law of 1913 was annulled. The effect of this decision eliminated game district 
No. 7, and restored the same seasons and the six districts provided in the act of 1911. 

In Oregon, on account of the unusually dry season, the governor under authority 
of law closed the deer season during the latter part of August, as many forest fires 
were reported to have been started by careless hunters. 

NEW LAWS PASSED IN 10914. 
Federal Laws. 

Provisions in the Agricultural appropriation act approved June 30, 1914 (Pub. No. 
122, p. 22), for the expenditure of $5,000 in establishing a national game preserve 
on Sullys Hill National Park, N. Dak., and $50,000 for enforcing the act for the 
protection of migratory birds. 

Federal Regulations. 

Proclamations of August 31 and October 1 amending the regulations of the 
Department of Agriculture under the migratory bird law; regulations of March 
3t and July 2: under the Alaska game law, protecting big game in certain districts 
and extending certain other regulations for two years. - 





My knowledge of nature came in early child- 
hood thro enjoyment of it and contact with 
it. Recalling that time brings vividly to mind 
visions of a grandfather’s farm. His land 
stretched for two miles along the banks of a 
beautiful river. There was an island fringed 
with willows. There were sand bars stretching 
out into the water. Back of the valley were 
wooded hills, rocky cliffs and deep dark ravines. 
The long avenue of cedars leading up to the 
entrance of the house seems now like some 
rare old gallery; for one holds a mental picture 
of each member of the family passing up or 
down between those stately trees. The master 
and his favorite dog “Old Bull” were effective 
figures in the setting. Nature of great beauty 
and variety encompassed one there. It is a for- 
tunate child who stores such memories to carry 
down the years of a lifetime. 

The place was a veritable hunting ground for 
wild flowers. One knew when and where to 
look for them, in what little cranny of rock or 
at the root of what tree could be found the 
brilliant Indian pink or the wild anemone. There 
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was a grove of paw-paw trees at the foot of 
a wooded hill where nature was most prolific 
in the variety of wild flowers. One could find 
in a square of twenty feet growing in that rich 
loamy soil which had the odor of the forest, 
bluebells, larkspurs, sweetwilliams, trilliums, may- 
apples, hepaticas, Jacob’s ladders and the pitcher 
plant. High on a cliff above might be a striking 
bit of the most perfect shade of carmine, the 
beautiful Indian pink. I have never seen it in any 
other part of the country. It was a risky climb 
for an agile child to capture the prize from its 
high perch in a rocky crevice; and an experience 
comes to mind that was a little frightful at 
first, but turned out to be a delightful recreation. 
In making a strenuous climb for a cluster of 
those bright flowers, I found myself on the brink 
of a sandy precipice, accidentally sliding down. 
I found the exhileration so delightful that the 
performance became a practice to the detriment 
of my clothing. ' 

There were many other wild flowers; the spring- 
beauty dotted the meadows; violets, blue and 
white, butter-cups, black-eyed Susans, columbine, 


dog-tooth violet, gentian, wild clematis, wild rose 
and many vines. 

There were many varieties of shrubs. The 
wild snow-ball grew on the island; the hawthorns, 
wild honeysuckle, alders, azaleas and dog-wood, 
—and the hills were crowned with laurel. Two 
or three varieties of wild grapes grew on the 
island, that were used for wine; and in the 
woods much wild life was encountered—snakes, 
lizards, chipmunks, rabbits, squirrels and opos- 
sums. 

Did you ever see a mother ‘possum with her 
young? It is interesting to see one come out of 
a hollow tree under protest—concealing her 
young, stretch out apparently dead, to escape real 
death. It is a study in animal psychology. And 
one was always tired and warm after a long 
tramp. The flowers we had been fairly greedy 
to gather were given over to some one to put 
into fresh water; and someone picked the burrs 
off from our stockings. With palm-leaf fans, 
straight to the cool library we would go, stretch 
out on our backs, and rest. There one might 
study the great men of our country. Grand- 
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father was a politician and shhad a frieze of the 
portraits of all of the presidents and many ~f 
the statesmen. We grew to know them and 
their place in our history very well. Soon the 
fans would fall from tired hands and interest 
in all things vanished until someone gently 
smoothed one’s hair and whispered that we must 
get freshened up for supper. 


Was there ever sweeter bread and butter, such 
luscious strawberries and such rich sweet cream? 
Never! Then the family would gather on the 
veranda to watch the sunset and its reflections 
in the water, or the moon casting its reflection 
like molten gold into the river. We could listen 
then to Nature’s nocturne, for on the opposite 
shore, somewhere in the hills, a whip-poor-will 
would plaintively call to his mate. On 
the island the bull-frogs would sing out 
in their deep bass tones. The cricket and 
the tree-frog would come in on their part of 
the score. Often times two or three row boats 
might ‘be seen gliding over the shimmering 
water, and the strumming of a guitar and soft 
singing would float up to us from the river. 
Everything was atune to Nature. 


When we went to our rooms for the night, 
we could hear the flutter of chimney-swallows. 
Sometimes the night was made wierd with the 
ominous hoot of the owl and the voice of the 
screech owl. Occasionally the bark of a fox 
could be faintly heard; he had slunk out of the 
woods under cover of night. One felt that 
they could never go ten feet from the house 
again, but that fear vanished with the morning, 
and fresh interests were awakened. It was then 
that the song birds opened their throats and 
poured out such a ravishing melody of sound; 
with fragrance of roses and honey-suckle in 
the air and the early dawn tinging the hills and 
bringing in «he life and beauty of the new day. 
Then Nature filled the heart with joy. The 
red-bird and the blue-bird made dashes of bright 
color in the green foliage. There too, were the 
greenfinch, the bullfinch and the goldfinch, the 


. linnets, blackbirds, willow warbler, meadow lark, 


turtle-dove and oriole. The humming bird flitted 
lightly through the vines. 

On the river’s edge and out on the sand-bars, 
a favorite search was for clam-shells of various 
shapes and beautiful tints. One could trace them 
by a tiny groove they made in the sand in go- 
ing into deeper water. Turtles came out on the 
sand -and rocks to sun themselves. Sometimes 
we would poke them’on the back to see them 
stretch out their long necks and snap fiercely. 
Some of them were enormous in size and must 
have been very old. There was a pool on the 
island surrounded by reeds and literally filled 
with pollywogs, which resemble fidgety people, 
as the bullfrog resembled the pompous type. 

There was a hilly field, named for an old 
Indian chief, where there were many Indian 
mounds. We used to plead with one of the 
men to open one of the mounds, and tell him 
if he would, he would probably find a mummy 
which he could sell to a museum for a fortune, 
and not have to work any more. ‘We coaxed 
in vain, told him that he was afraid of Indian 
spirits and their tomahawks and informed him 
that he need not be, for spirits were just air 
and could not harm him. In reality he was 
afraid of Grandfather, who would not allow the 
mounds te be disturbed. 
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There were many kinds of nuts—black wal- 
nuts, butter, hickory, hazel, and on the island, 
cultivated peanuts. There was an inclosed wood- 
ed field where beech-nuts lay thick on the ground, 
and pigs ran wild and at large. I should call 
that real beech-nut bacon. 

On the meadows were groups of great trees 
and the meadow grass was so soft and green 
and the odors of summer were so sweet one 
felt like lying down under the trees. One can 
sympathize with Robert Louis Stevenson in an 
experience of which he tells, how night overtook 
him on his way and he slipped into his sleeping- 
bag and lay down under the stars at the edge 
of a wood. He wakened in the morning, his 
face bathed with dew, and felt so refreshed that, 
as he started again on his journey, he scattered 
coin on his way to the amount of the price of 
a room in a fine hotel, praying that some worthy 
person in need would pick it up. It is the near- 
ness to rich warm Nature that makes one love it. 

Among the insects there were strange ants 
that lived in the disintegrated sand at the base 
of a sand-stone cliff. They were not co-operative 
or communistic, for each had his own little hill 
with a hole in the top about the size of a darn- 
ing needle. If one would stoop over and in 
a whisper call “doodle up,” three or four times, 
a little black head would come up and finally 
the ant would sit on top of his house. Then if 
one would say “doodle down” a few times, back 
he would go and disappear in the tiny hill. It 
never failed, and is an interesting mystery still. 

The humble-bug seen in the highways is a 
strange study. Two of them will take a piece 
of soil and mold it into a compact ball as round 
as a large marble. They seem always to be 
rolling it along, one on either side. 

‘Of the flowers and trees, birds and bees, and 
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the life of the river I can give only an impression, 
for their variety and number is legion. 


There was a bank of fine clay on the place. 
One night, after several years, have seen rem- 
nants of a children’s pottery. .The shapes were 
not very artistic, but the spirit of the potter and 
the sculptor was enthusiastic. There used to 
be set up, to. dry and bake in the sun, all -sorts 
of dishes, pots and kettles, and statues of every 
one we knew—they all looked alike. If we 
molded one of someone we did not like we put 
on a big nose, big ears, big hands and feet, and 
stood it on its head to bake so that it would 
have a flat head. 

There was lovely white sand on the river 
shore, ‘but nothing I can remember was such a 
delight as the bank of clay. We did not develop 
that talent; but afterward, when I read how 
Michael Angelo loved to work in clay, one un- 
derstood why he said that his clay model was 
life, the plaster cast death, and the finished 
marble statue resurrection. 


While the hills along the valleys were covered 
with forests, the floods were not destructive and 
left a deposit of silt on the low lands that fer- 
tilized the land and made it wonderfully pro- 
ductive. Gradually the forests were cut away 
and the silt was mixed with white sand. A few 
years ago a disastrous flood rushed through the 
valley, leaving in some places ten inches of white 
sand that ruined the soil. Last March a terrible 
flood swept through. that country, hundreds of 
homes were destroyed and all of the fine bridges 
were swept away. 


Perhaps men will in time grow wise and give 
Nature a chance to grow more forests, and a 
hundred years hence the history of the beautiful 
valley will be repeated. 


Bird Dogs and Their Habits 


By P. Porchers. 


Once upon a time a stranger meeting a man 
with a dog asked him what kind of a 
dog it was. The man replied, “It is half setter, 
sir.” 

“Well,” said the first man, “what’s the other 
half.” 

The second man looked puzzled awhile and 
then said, “Just plain dog, sah.” 

‘So I used to think that all dogs were “just 
plain dog, sah‘; I have since learned that there 
were as many varieties in the character disposi- 
tions and intelligence of setters and pointers as 
there are in humanity. Of course, breeding and 
experience have as much to do with instilling 
what is known as “bird sense” into a dog as 
cultivation and inheritance have to do with hu- 
man beings. But certain dogs, like certain peo- 
ple, will show extraordinary aptitude for the 
work which they are asked to do. Thus some 
dogs will apparently require no training at all 
and will take to hunting instinctively. One dog 
for instance, will locate a covey of birds and 
then round them up until they are huddled to- 
gether and this he will do without any teaching 
at all, whereas, other dogs will require teaching 
each separate thing and will show but little bird 
sense, until he has been carefully drilled. Some 
trainers only teach their dogs to “down charge,” 
that is, to lie down when spoken to, in order 


to prevent them from “breaking fire,” that is, 
rushing after the scattered birds and flushing 
them before the gunner arrives. Good retrievers, 
especially natural retrievers will not only fetch 
birds but will stand on their hind legs and hand 
the bird to their masters when the gunner shoots 
from horseback and they will never leave a 
wounded bird until it is found and safely de- 
livered. 

I once took a very young setter out and he 
pointed a bird ahead of an older dog. I killed 
the bird and he dropped just beyond a small 
creek. The puppy swam over the creek and 
brought the bird to the edge. He attempted 
three times to swim over with the bird in his 
mouth but finally gave it up as much as to 
say: “I won’t drown for you or your bird.” 

Far the most delightful feature of hunting in 
the opinion of the writer is to watch the extreme 
intelligence shown by certain dogs. A story is 
told of two hunters meeting in the road and 
stopping for a chat. After some little time, one 
of them called the other’s attention to the fact 
that his dog had found a covey of birds and 
was pointing. The owner of the dog paid not 
the slightest attention to him but went on talk- 
ing. After waiting some time his attention was 
again called but he still took no notice of it. 

(Continued on page 578.) 
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MISSOURI FISH AND GAME LEAGUE. 


The Missouri Fish and Game League has just 
celebrated its birthday. In its short existence 
much excellent work stands to its credit, in game 
conservation, protection and propagation. The 
organization, through direct appeal to its mem- 
bers and their friends, has done more than any 
other influence to show sportsmen in the state 
most affected by the Federal Migratory Law, 
that this not only was just but that it was a 
case of no restriction, no. ducks or woodcock. 
Most of those who, when the Federal law went 
into effect, declared they were through for “good” 
and ready to hang up the old killing stick, were 
the first to take out hunting licenses this season, 
and they have declared for the new law to its 
final letter. The league has kept on the statute 
books the non sale of game law and has been 
instrumental in making and keeping much of the 
exceptionally good fish and game legislation in 
a state where laws only a few years ago, were 
notoriously bad. Its breezy, newsy little monthly 
official organ, the official Sportsman’s Guide is 
well worthy of its title. It is all the name im- 
plies. It costs one dollar to join the league 
and help along the good work. Every Missourian, 
as well as all those who shoot in her covers 
should chip into the cause. We wish the Missouri 
Fish and Game League many happy returns of 
the day. 


A HARD WINTER IN THE WOODS. 


It looks as though the coming winter is to be 
a hard one for the man who makes his living in 
the woods. War has laid its heavy hand on in- 
dustries which find their beginnings in the far 
off places. Lumber operations are being cur- 
tailed because business is bad. The concerns 
which borrow large sums of money from banks 
and other institutions with which to finance their 
active season requirements are finding banks re- 
luctant to loan, or what is more to the point, in 
no position to make the heavy advances hereto- 
fore freely granted. The “lumber jack” suffers 
in consequence, and with him are affected in an 
equal measure, the small and large merchandising 
industries which cater to his wants. In no lesser 
degree, war has paralyzed the fur trade. We 
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alluded to this latter fact a week ago in an article 
dealing with the action of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in withholding advances to its Indian de- 
pendents. 

Lucky indeed is the woodsman who found 
occupation during the summer and fall as a guide 
to the city sportsman. What he made perhaps 
would not seem a considerable sum to those who 
employed him, but it will help him over a hard 
season. Existence in the woods is not so expen- 
sive as in more settled regions; the question of 
shelter and warmth is easily met. The food 
problem does not conjure up the plain spectre of 
starvation that confronts the unfortunate out-of- 
work citizen in congested centers of population. 
It is bad enough in any situation to face enforced 
idleness, and particularly so when hands are wil- 
ling and necessities urgent. 

Suppose you give a thought this winter to what 
may be happening back in the woods where you 
spent such an enjoyable vacation. In a majority 
of cases the man who guided you over lake and 
portage is a sober, thrifty citizen, whose circum- 
stances, considering environment and opportu- 
nity, are as good as your own. In other cases 
conditions are not so favorable. If you are think- 
ing—some day—of having a favorite trail cut 
through, or improvements made around a cer- 
tain cabin or shack, why not start the work this 
winter, and give employment to men who will not 
only be glad for it, but who will apppreciate the 
spirit that prompts you to remember them, when 
remembrance means something more than empty 
sentiment? 





NEW GAME LEGISLATION. 


The legislative year 1914 was marked by the 
passage of fewer game laws than usual, probably 
for the reason that only a small number of states 
held regular legislative sessions. The laws enact- 
ed, however, were forsthe most part of a com- 
mendable nature, and in the interest of game con- 
servation. Louisiana in particular is bringing 
her game laws up to date, and while so far as 
migratory birds are concerned, the present stat- 
utes do not conform exactly with the Federal law, 
they approximate it very closely, and it is to be 
hoped within a year or so the Federal law will 
be the basis of all state legislation. Louisiana is 
to be commended for having removed robins 
from the game list, and for having established a 
uniform open date for all game birds, a plan 
which has been adopted by Pennsylvania and 
other states with success. The prohibition of 
shooting between sunset and sunrise, and the 
shortening of the season on game two weeks are 
also in line with modern sentiment and necessity. 


Various laws passed by other states will be 
found in the synopsis published elsewhere in this 
issue. Our neighbors over the line have also 
been busy with new game legislation. Ontario 
has prescribed a yearly limit of 200 on ducks. 
This seems almost as bad as taking off the limit 
altogether, and from an impartial viewpoint it 
appears to be an encouragement toward slaughter 
for the market. The province of Saskatchewan, 
stirred by a record of accidents due to careless- 
ness and foolishness, has prohibited the carrying 
of loaded shotguns or rifles on any vehicle. That 
law might be imitated with success elsewhere; 
but why should Saskatchewan permit non-resi- 
dent licensees to export 100 game birds. 





ILLINOIS MARKET FOR ARKANSAS. 


Illinois is the chief market place for ducks 
killed in Arkansas, but, thanks to the Illinois 
Conservation Society, there is a move to revise 
the game laws of that state and prohibit the 
selling in Illinois of game, particularly ducks, 
killed in Arkansas. 

This is a step in the right direction, but why 
confine the act to game killed in any one state? 
Why not make it sweeping and prohibit the sale 
of game in the state regardless of where it was 
killed? ; 


OPEN SEASON IN NEW JERSEY. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish revised 
game and fishing laws of New Jersey. These, 
we believe, are complete and accurate. Many 
inquiries have come to us as to whether duck 
season opens October 31st, inasmuch as the first 
of November falls on Sunday. We advise that 
the season does not open Saturday but Monday. 
In New York State, when opening day falls on 
Sunday, the season opens the Saturday preced- 
ing, and this is so stated in game laws of New 
York State. In New Jersey the legislators took 
no pity on her sportsmen, and so they must wait 
over until Monday, November 2nd. 


ATTENTION, JERSEY SPORTSMEN. 
To all deputy wardens connected with the State 
Fish and Game Department of New Jersey: 

The season for reed bird, rail bird, mudhen 
and certain species of snipe opened on Septem- 
ber 1. The woodcock season opened October 10; 
ducks, geese and other water fowl November 1; 
quail, rabbit, partridge, ring-neck pheasants No- 
vember 10, and deer November 1. When a sea- 
son includes a Sunday hunting on that day is 
prohibited. 

Our woodcock season, opening October 10, per- 
mits only the hunting or killing of woodcock. 
The hunting or killing or possession of any other 
bird or animal, the killing of which is prohibited 
between October 10 and November 9, both dates 
inclusive, is illegal, and any person offending is 


liable to a fine of $100 for each bird or animal . 


illegally taken between October 10 and Novem- 
ber 9. 

Many persons may attempt to violate the law 
by hunting without licenses, killing song birds 
and non-game birds, fishing illegally and in many 
other ways. 

The New Jersey Fish and Game Commission 
are determined that the work for which they 
and their wardens and deputy wardens were ap- 
pointed to do shall be most thoroughly done by 
everyone connected with the department. In 
other words, we want no dead wood. The people 
of New Jersey expect and are entitled to our 
best efforts, and as long as the present Commis- 
sion are in office we shall insist on every man 
in the department doing his full duty. 

JAMES M. STRATTON, Chief Warden. 

ERNEST NAPIER, President. 
Trenton, N. J. 





SNOW IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Gloversville, N. Y., October. 27—A light snow 
fell here during the night. Enough snow is re- 
ported in Hamilton County to make good track- 
ing for deer hunters. 





; Wireless telegraphy is being used in Canada 
in reporting on forest fires. 
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Fixtures. 
If you want your shoot to be announced here, send a 
TouaNaMEsTs. KEGISTERED WITH THE IN 
AMEN'I5 i 
rr TERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 





November 7.—Williams, Ariz—Williams Gun Club, x 
M. Reese, 


secretary. 
November 9, 10 and. 1.—Phoenix, Ariz.—Arizona State 
Tournement ontes the canpecs <4 the Phoeniz 
November ete. ae ies Gun Club. C. H. 
[ ATE ASSOCIATION, 
= eee Reed Shaner, Secretary 





UNREGISTERED EVENTS. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.—New Rochelle Yacht Club Reg- 
ular — Bane! cane and Sunday—open shoot 
ursday at 3 o’clock. 

Coen a L~-Robinkood Gun Club. Every Saturday 
and Sunday. a od 
‘ersey City, N. J.—Hudson Gun Club. Every Sunday— 
J Big aa cad and shoot all day Sunday, October 4. 


Je City, N. J.—Jersey City Gun Club. Every Satur- 
"- ental, 


Richmond, Va.—West End Gun Club. Every Saturday 
afternoon. 

Wilmington, Del.—DuPont Trap Shooting Club. Every 
Saturday afternoon. 

Larchmont, N. Y.—Larchmont Yacht Club. Every Sun- 

afternoon. 

Port Washington, L. I.—Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
Every Sunday. 

Bayside, L. I.—Bay Side Yacht Club. Every Saturday 
afternoon. 

Pelham Manor, N. Y.—New York Athletic Club. Every 
Saturday afternoon. 

Englewood, N. J.—Englewood Field Club. Every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club. Every Day. Regu: 
lar events every Saturday and Sunday. 

Cincinnati, O.—Westwood Gun Club. Every Sunday. 

St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Trap Shooters Association. 
Every Saturday and Sunday. 

latipengeitie, Ind.—Indianapolis Gun Club. Every Satur- 

y. 

Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club. Every Saturday. 

Columbus, O.—Columbus Gun Club. Every Wednesday 
and Saturday. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma City Gun Club. Every 
Saturday. 

San Diego, Cal.—Pastime Gun Club. Every Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Omaha, Neb.—Omaha Gun Club. Every Saturday and 
unday. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Blue Ribbon Gun Club. First and 
fourth Sundays. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Gun Club. First and 
third Sundays. 

Johnston City, Ills.—Johnston City Gun Club. Every 
Friday afternoon. 


Ossining, N. Y.—Regular shoots second and fourth 
Saturdays of each month. 2.30 o’clock. 


Nemours (Ladies) Trapshooting Club. 
° Wilmington, Delaware, October 22, 1914. 
MISS HAMMOND HIGH FOR THE WILLIS 
TROPHY. 


_At the Nemours Shoot yesterday afternoon Miss Har- 
riet D. Hammond was ‘high for the Willis Trophy, 
breaking 22 of her quarter of a century of targets. She 
also made a straight run_of eleven. 

In the handicap event Mrs. Chas. Springer made high 
total score and was awarded the Ramsay Trophy until 
the next regular shoot. 

The weather conditions were ideal and the shooting 
was greatly enjoyed by both shooters and visitors, 

Scores (25 targets) follow: 

eee Se ED. lacck cen acasgheobiooch cesar 








. % : 22 X 2§ 
IE IEE” wen craiccahs xs knauessasonaas Wabecas 8x 
Mrs. E. L. Riley .. . Bx = 
Mrs. Chas. Springer 12 X 25 
Miss E. P. Hammond ... 7X 2 
Miss Any. eg EP ee - 6x 
Miss C. DGS: © 65<¥scindecdtutedden dap ea nee X 25 
“BLUE BIRD.” 





Mexican Trap Shooters. 
: October 
_We_ have received information from our on sovanio- 
tive in Mexico, who is very much interested in the 
Shooting Society there, that their association has been 
recognized by the International Union of National 
Shooting Federations and Associations. His ‘Netter 
reads as ee Presid Smt 
“Mr. D. errillon resident o e International’ 
Union of National Shooting Federations and Associa- 
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Cartridges for Every Standard 
Make of Revolver, Pistol 


and Automatic 


ERE are the three basic prin- 

| ciples of ammunition which 

are leading the pistol shots 

of the world to adopt Remington- 
UMC:— 


—the better your cartridges, the 
better your resul/ts with any re- 
volver, pistol or automatic: 


—all the fine accuracy your arm 
offers can be lost by want of de- 
pendability in your cartridges: 


—there is a shooting quality in 
Remington-UMC Cartridges that 
gives every man the full benefit of 
his skill, and flatters any make of 
arm. 

We make Cartridges for every stand- 

ard Revolver, Pistol and Automatic—Colt, 

Smith & Wesson, Savage, Browning, 

Liiger, Mauser, Webley, Iver Johnson, 

. Hopkins & Allen, Harrington & Richard- 
son, etc. Each tested in the arm for which 

it is made. 

Everywhere, you find the deal- 
er’s display of the Red Ball Mark 
of Remington-UMC accepted as 
the badge of his leadership—the 
Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters 


in every town. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Rican, Non tell 
ime Se dies Gente 
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tions, in letter dated July pst, stated to Mr. Juan de 
Perez Galvez, president of our society, that at the 
General Meeting that took place in Viborg (Finland- 
Russia) on the 22nd of the same month, they. ratified 
the definite admission of the “National Shooting. So- 
ciety” (Sociedad Nacional de Tiro) at the International 
Union, which I am pleased to communicate to you, as 
due to the importance of the said corporation, our so- 
ciety will be known, by the most important European 
Shooting Societies, and which will undoubtedly be of 


tage t society.” 
great advantage to our soci Te E. DOREMUS, 


Manager Sporting Powder Division. 
. - DuPont Powder Co. 


South Hills Gun Club. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17, 1914. 





Total 
WMO <5 snccd s dane senessesesessbscesseccvetheessiveoe 35 
PUMA 5. cnn SdepnGoedsocevesicedetvecctensenkshbane tebe 3 
BERIT cawdccvceciscve cvccsccndseccncescoseccccvescomenee oe 
TRORABRRW oocicnccesccnscvcceneeccsesscocveccesevesseces - 6 
NNN... wie ucta6's sou ncbencebd ences s 00s sseeppedaakeeh® 52 
ee ee ere i 40 
TRUM . occnncvceseesedtecevcetsatsusberecescevasannen 66 
PARMAR |. o0cc.cccccinc'e se.ccck nb ietueeonee censesusepeshes 68 
BEEAE cvnccccccocccesccccesdssesecdsoesbocccccecseseseses 38 
SE. os ppeeeaehanns sbdbnawbeub sass saws sah baneenen 64 
DIBME occ ccceccccncsosseccdecesodecseeccccssasaseuans 55 
SN \s wodkk co csancesgedbihS¥awesereeanehes csvabiice cote tes 49 
NID |... o nas s vane cecheoeaease tes sss60neusheur cesses 64 
eS a= SS eer eee 56 
EMRE): ©, sacccnicwsuedeeuntcecsnehesducesehpheeeennnene 56 
SD oi dc cawacknv savagednstieshcddwansnncoecdeanaeetedt 36 
MRRRBON | a sicvessccesvevgsnanatenesesiesses+ ese anesepoenee 55 
DEE. vn kecbwnsvescate ob550055 oases esen sp scees spaasaben Ja 
BRATHAW « ..ovcccneccvecacccccaccwvesuseccccccvccossoneso 59 
MEER. cvnvin'dscvedaynice an bs Ceemabheeretsers osnceacanusses 59 
DINE. coca vane dateccsecceudessyvatesesviossesossecctons 64 
Rh cc he ccaniccknswekhesesecbebehguegnseectostshpambppes 54 
DIRE! 1 shu viowahwhb assed eccispaip sess noesbaequcc hanes 
MEO. chaicsscnvessbnabesbaebnet dncnanshonsesscbenadoaswe 55 
MILO H. MILLER, Secretary. 
Excelsior Rod and Gun Club. 
Columbus, Pa., October 22, 1914. 
Total Total 
Number Number 
Shot At Broke 
Worthington . 150 135 
Zeamer . 150 128 
McGingarz + 150 90 
Andrews 150 129 
Moore 150 115 
Krick 150 119 
Houck 150 102 
Keller 150 124 
Hoffman +» 150 128 
La Motte + 150 104 
*Sommers « 150 143 
Munnus 150 69 
*Lewis 150 109 
Sargen . 150 65 
Zinn 105 74 
Kell 75 41 
Brown 75 41 
Fleckenste 75 
ogel . 75 39 
Bowers .. 75 34 
Shanebrook 45 20 
Paxson .... 45 29 
*Professional. 


HARRY W. ZEAMER, Manager. 


Jersey City Gun Club. 
Jersey City, N. J., October 24, 1914. 
E. L. Haas was out for the first time this season and 
thad us all straining our guns trying to keep some- 
where near him but L. came out to show us how 
to do it, and there was no stopping him, and after tying 
Dr. Pinkerton for high average he beat the Doc. in 
the shoot off. Dixon won the 22 yards event by break- 
ing 21. Kearney brought another new gun to-day and 
after he had given it a thorough tryout has decided 
that he now has found the right combination and is 
going to stick to it. 
The scores in strings of 25 follow: 


BND bunbalsnvebstuckrapsedooseaSnagese 15 19 21 15 
BE icc hweschovchs suns oublssde uae 19 20 2% 2 
ME Oc inchuntesevsestapedacesbeneeecis 2.22 20 23 
EE RE GChcsanvesibinessabousaneese 11 11 18 12 
OS OL ae errr ee 6-28 a Ue 
IEE ne odd cb oviemeenskpabe epee 14 II 7 10 
Se RIE 5 leis vchvcancbonse'esesedanny 20 18 19 19 
MEE Nirelt va pecs os bus weremasab<becesme 8 9 6 
SEE “Succiey ctvsnvestbesstetecbatecetoe te oat 9 8 
TOMES oon vcdncccdiecigves cesncsseccccwoves 16 17 


16 14 
In a special event at 25 birds Dr. Pinkerton landed in 
front with a straight, the first one made this season. 


West End Gun Club. 
Richmond, Va., October 24, 1914. 


Homer Clark, Morancy and Bill Joslin were the trade 
representatives who honored us with their presence last 
week. Clark shot in great form and the club is only 
in one pick up off of his delivery, he is an artist in his 
line as well as an extraordinary fine zpoone, gentleman. 
He is full of valuable experience which he cheerfull 
and cordially imparted to our Simonpures. Our clu 
will close its second shooting season next week. Be- 
sides many guests we have had eighty-six regular mem- 
‘bers who have shot with us this year. Not a serious 
kick or jar has occurred and we will begin the season 
of 1915 in a very gratifying shape. Everybody is going 
away the latter part of next week to be in place to 
open up the quail season November 2d which lasts till 
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February 1st and from now until then there will not be 
many targets shot in Old Dominion. 

Class leaders were: Wm. B. Jerman “A,” J. C. 
Tignor “B,” Cary Sheppard “C,” W. G. Bragg “D,” 
R. T. Bibb “E.” 

Winners legs on the Lumsden Trophy Cup: Jno. C. 
Easley, St. George Anderson, Robert G. Cabell, P. J. 
Flippen; Chas. B. Cooke, P. B. Watt, T. A. Campbell. 
Next shoot Wednesday 28th at 3:30 P. 


Shot At Broke 

Reimer) CARES. on 0a sedan cncdannses 50 49 
+ ii, OED s.n.cnracenienghakuenntd 50 47 
ra — Gate ctheaWer anes coesseke 50 44 
W. H DE. 20. casuswaheer a teuvew=s 50 44 
bi Me ERMONDE | 5cc0csccasesempeagaeawrs 50 43 
ee re a ae 50 42 
¢ EC Es nbgs 9 cathe aiaviesasehens 50 41 
L. ee SEES so fila» aabeuinites oa’ cabo 50 40 
W. A ODUNNG, < 250-3, so conaaonee 50 39 
Ae oe SR Se ae 50 39 
eaRyde CORRE, 960.006 sponssartens ts 50 39 
St. George Anderson .........ce...08 50 39 
ROE: “Ge GABON Gn vtncccvnckiatseves 50 39 
WE. TROT, «FE. sivecscwvaneiedoosss 50 39 
Der Camm bel ir isecc cc ccs 50 39 
Clarence W. Williams .............. 50 37 
Reemnert IW. JACKSON oss ccccvscesscces 50 37 
or Be Bic: CROUBRAW - siccausscpescsy« 50 37 
ordon Harvie Save 35 
Cary Sheppard ........ oe 35 
TW ses SOREN «6 eec00500 ons) aoe 33 
Ce ag a GSO 30 
Frank Michaux so: SO 26 
Robt. T. Bibb .... 50 23 
Stonewall Brealau 50 17 
Hugh B. Flippen 50 16 





M. D. HART, Secretary 


Kentucky State Challenge Cup Race. 


W. H. Hall, of Maysville, Ky., defended his title on 
October 24th at the Latonia Gun Club grounds, defeat- 
ing T. H. Clay, Jr., of Austerlitz, Ky., the challenger, 
by one target, and winning the shoot-off of the tie be- 
tween himself and H. S. Connelly, the well-known local 
amateur. The field was not a so large as had been 
expected, only five of the Blue Grass amateurs enter- 
ing the contest against the holder and challenger. The 
weather conditions were hard, a strong incoming wind 
blowing the smoke in the faces of the shooters, and 
causing the targets to climb skyward in a most pussiing 
manner. The match was refereed and scored by Len 
Shepard. At the close of the first round at 20 targets, 
Hall had a lead of two targets over all his competitors. 
The close of the second event found Connelly tied with 
Hall for first place, and Clay two targets behind, in 
second place. Hall still maintained his first position 
at the end of the third event, with Connelly in sec- 
ond place two targets behind him, and Clay third, with 
six down. Hall lost one target of his lead in the 
fourth round, Connelly being second, with Clay in third 
place, only two targets behind the high man. Hall, 
in the first squad finished with a total of 93, Clay goin 
out with 92. Connelly headed the second squad, an 
started the last round with 6 down, giving him a chance 
to win by going straight, or to get in a tie if he missed 
one target. is fifth target proved a hoodoo, and 
slipped through his pattern but he centered the balance 
of the 20, and finished tied on 93. The shoot-off was at 
% targets, Horace Bonser acting as referee and Len 

hepard scoring. Hall sdropped his tenth target, and 
broke the balance, ae 24. Connelly got his first 
10 straight, missed his 11th, and then dropped his 17th, 
18th, 21st and 23rd targets, scoring 20, and losing the 
match. He had rather hard luck, being balked five 
times by targets broken by the trap, and was further 
handicapped by the smoke in his eyes. He shot a 
game race, and means to have another try for the 
coveted trophy. The winner was challenged by L. H. 
Gambell, and the match will be shot on November 20, 
at Maysville, Ky. High score in the match was made 
by Nemo, who tied with the local professionaal R. 
Trimble, on 94, but neither was eligible to win. 





*Professional. 


Sorth Hills Rifle Club. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 24, 1914. 
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The Safest Breech- 

Loading Gun Built! 
For ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all long range shooting, use our 
famous | 2 gauge guns as illustrated. 
For snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc., our 
16 and 20 gauge guns are smal- 
ler and lighter—handle quicker 
and with wonderful precision. 
You can use 2% inch 
shells and good, stiff 
loads in the 6-shot 16 or 
the exquisite new 5-shot 
O-gauge repeater. 


12-16-20 Gauge 


Hammerless 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


They have Solid Top —a 
thick steel wall of protection 

also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand, Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors — they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots. Take-Down 
Feature—for convenient carrying 
and cleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety—adoubleguardagainst 
accidental firing. Solid Steel 
Breech —the receiver absolutely 
solid steel at rear as well as on top. 


You will like to shoot this hand- 
somest,best designed, mostefficient 
pump gun—it's the safest breech- 
loading gun built, 

Send 3c postage for new bigcata- 
logue of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


The Marlin Prearms C. 


27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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MILO H, MILLER, Secretary. 


Hudson Gun Club. 
Jersey City, October 25th, 1914. 

The_appended scores were made by the members of 
the Hudson Gun Club, at the last bi-monthly shoot 
on October 18th, with 22 shooters taking part in the 
different events of the pongrem. Dr. Pinkerton was 
high gun for the day with 85 per cent., T. Kelley was 
the runner up with per cent. and P. S. Meyers, was 
third high with 69 per cent. The day was cool and 
pleasant with a stiff wind blowing, which made the 
targets very irregular in their flight, and was the cause 
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of some of our members making some very poor scores. Wl. SII cx raaduirse <0oedauceceomalinabenads 20 Dee MR cain ctcwsinaldsedicandesusadpdodadcelaia Be 
, Our next shoot will be held on November ist. so E. E. duPont ...........ccccscccccccccccscccsecceve 18 errr Recdsscincouseceveateesceesd 17 
come out and get a little practice at the traps, so you CLASS B Ns << Wow. SE CRS > tndwakésuckdesnskacscgacedveg Me 13 
will be in trim for the opening season for game. William Coyne ........... ee tema Cae 5s a—25  C- Wa; MONTEL --s scctautatecnosaadndounes amedeia 13 
Everybody is welcome at the Hudsons. I. dma Ni as case <a'ecvacccancdinetdtes k Si. GUMS, si ncicevendccedesdtuceuales Saaieuenonuian 3 
Scores _ Shot At Broke . W. Mathewson ttl. BOGGS, oc cscccatececedacccocescocssscscceoss 2 
Li ER... cacsccneceéneceseae 125 80 Be WE, thine cb Sdodeces nncntsveacuedseseelied In the double target event, W. A. Simonton a Pacific 
We EME ce pocecsseeccsecscecsacecsese 125 63 Coast acquisition to the DuPont Club about May 3, 
pe Se ee 125 85 C. E. Springer opened the eyes of the assembled throng by cracking 
P. § DENT dynadb2 seshaees eneseaeune 100 69 D. R Setter , out 23 out of 24, which is a feat that has not 
Co IEEE, oc ncecvccccsvectecge 150 110 . w. Hathaway duplicated at the local shooting grounds in some moons, 
IE oc cots ccaneeasnnteccss. oa 150 120 RF. Springer He also got a 21 out of 24, which is considered excellent. 
Fe idk atin es Hdosccadecocnsacsgies 150 116 Pp. ray C. A, Hardy gave a nice exhibition of double target 
I, ie cencdddscacaneeacctos 125 58 & Cc Mathews shooting, getting his first 10 straight, when his gun 
i AE Ean niglenp ins agitie tin ithe ode banes 100 . 41 W. B. Smith went bad, and he had to finish the event with a strange 
IND onc cn adecdicccecacsanadens 100 61 = r arm, getting 18 out of 24. Other totals: 
W. Raymond .........secseceeeeveees 100 61 ohn E. Miller We. i GUO oy sscanacsenedteiwdnecewsdtencwocoate 18—24 
W. Eaton .........sseseesecceccevees 100 56 ensen We, FS win vareacaescnceyc dw cedaisesecssunade 16 
W. Anderson ........sseeeeseeseveees 100 % Frank Thatcher 15 Wea Ge WOU carescataapesccnsccigcammeiulanveseanan 16 
W. Schumaker .......-.0--ssseeeeeeees 300 Gea Wen: RUNG dese wuss eccceacaMgncaacaanecss 13 Dic Eg EE 0 cdc de vocigegiannatecceuacaeoniwauasee 13 
R, YOUNG seeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 100 66 Waeeye WEES 352. 5eoccack-.....cceves sesecereed one 13 Te. Mes SII, 5c denen d cacacasessdeqcsstenseaions 10 
H. Burlington ..........-s-ssseeeeees 100 63 CLASS E. WE WHR oo oeccccevadaccnaatccaseacsdenenieec ees 4 
= saa puta snaoneesseesstde 100 ¢ i i SS nnciistet acceos sndnorgbinlaneaenoceu 5—25 ee eee 
ET vcntinkpons asec iewenes 125 3 
ST st..ciclheshevstaue 73 31 EE, oxen wWaicdhw ’ Overland Motor Gun Club. 
MR ckhntarcsmsndesscaasinreasine 75 32 Cc. A. Hardy . 25—25 Charles Newcomb, one of the best shots in the city, 
“iy NT Noe cchs nkenc setpecepnndats 7 .: Es. aI and “Dol” Richardson, amateur champion of Delaware, 
% k., Secretary. H. E Wem... cc oes Peiccraecosecnses - tied for high honors with 94 in the third annual target 
ae Fy ee Rao cdatacecesc seer edaetanasceescee 20 tournament of the Overland Motor Company yesterday 
Du Pont Trap Shooting Club. E. RB. Wie or vec. onccaittecesottiaacacesc 17 st —— a and - the a at a ve = 8 
Wilmington, Del., October 24, 1914. . Mr. H senting, util ewcomb registered a total of 23, one more than Rich- 
Thirty-five regulars put chilled shot over the_lot to- ee w ee can = ag Se - ee i ardson. W. B. Severn, of Philadelphia, finished third 


: ma. : ‘7 ‘ i he amateur ranks, catching 93 clays on the wing, 
day. A quiet gentleman, C. A. Hardy, of Chicago, William Coyne after breakin nies te tie feet tae | ts rp S, 93 ° 
caused a hurried call for reinforcements on left, right events, hada slight slum breaking 0 and 21 in his a Sa Se See Oe eee 
and center of the line. His net, which was the day’s next two trials, for a total of 8. Billy Edmanson reg- 





high, was 97 x 100, of which one event was 25 straight, ; i . Other totals: The ladies’ event, for a special trophy, which was on 
thet same constituting the only full for the afternoon. aoe Pe with a 20, 21 and 22 and 2a, Other sae. a handicap basis taken upon the previous shoots the 
In the spoon contests some excellent work was wit- Ww My a y - Coe ro ocrrecccccccccccceesseoeseceeoeeee * 00 ladies had completed in this season, was won b Miss 
nessed, and in Classes A and B it took a score of 24 Willias re OTL seeeceeeescerece *e 89 E. Hammond, representing the Nemours Gun Club of 
out of 25 to win. Clyde Leedom was the marked man Ww. Ede Barn *atcisesrescoseste we Wilmington, Del., beating out Mrs. White, of the same 
in Class A, and he defeated his classmates handily, Stanl a acht oe a club, by a half point. Miss Hammond broke 16 out 
missing his fourteenth target and going clean in. the Ee ey iuchton 6 75 of so, and with a handicap of 27% totaled 43%. 
other 24 frames. In Class B William Coyne got off to "Be MeHa a. ee In the different classes the high men shot off an 
a eg ag gy egg hay 8 H. E._Kaighn s9 savinat Rickertese’s ac. Yo thans B ice Memane Ge 
which John had turned in just a few minutes earlier. j. W. ‘Madiniens — so defeated by one point by Dixson, who turned in a score 
In Class C Charlie Springer annexed the spoon with ¢ FP gotinger . 43 of 23. In Class C Pennington, from Media, totaled 22 
went fo" Tohn “E.° Miler, who “celebrated ‘his "return W- G- Wood = Ges B Seee comes Oe eee 
5 to the club by cleaning up in his class. In Class T W.M th wen 4 cock, left before they could be notified and they will 
there were but two contestants, and J. S. Grant walked DR Rotter = & shoot off for the trophy at some future event. 
‘— the as with 3 out of 25. | GME EERIE 8s wooo n cnnn ae ceuenctcacenne Oe In the special event for owners of Overland cars W. 
cores in the spoon events were: y Wy Hathawa ace ae B. Severn, of this city, broke 93 clays and looked as 
CLASS A * £ Miller By arsoneos os s*ange sg amaeasserasae 32 if he would win for the third consecutive year, but 
n 7 = ij Wee oe ee 32 when the handicaps were figured out it was found that 
SR ies Tet kate sean O° ae ee Pratt had come out ahead with a total of 99. 
J *B. McHu ae ane enaae 22 We 6 EMR, «|. cs:nain- os asvdaanarewaieaneda 26 Name. Total 
Ws Hs WIE CoD aia nc ccceescsccccdabadsecssaseas 22 Clie LGM, 5 oisc cc socccccsccaseenanesacctases Rb Be. TRG iv ccdccdasdcddccicseddddseueduosseneacscupedanen 91 
Esa MME Soda cabnesdesneh~digeetaacsteudode 22 L. Ly Jarrell ...........sseercecseveccceccececcees 22 WEEE a ove cenddavavcavsenscesansddasseckaasancoleganaaene 1 
Stanley Tuchton ......cccccccccccccccccccosccoecece a1 Be GOIN ciincciwicccncscccccctedesevecseecscece 21 PONE Wiss a cnckss dadedeSavelctvdacanlaacwetqshis adguueupemad 5 




















ALL TRAP-SHOOTING RECORDS BEATEN! 


The Three Big Events of the 1914 GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


GRAN CAP TOURNAMENT 1914 AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, Single Targets 
- pena Ry ong et 1914 AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, Double Targets 


Were Won With 


Peters Shells 








, 
n 
. The Famed ®) Brand :: QUALITY COUNTS and the (P) Brand Means SHOOTING QUALITY 
i ingto: ch of th d in all of th he used PETERS SHELLS, 
60 ee ree aed tee "Fils "performance stands without, . parallel; no individual shooter and no make a _ 
grea a w S a marvelous tribu ; 
= an Pane tae Ook ire ef Sis ameonition. Bat tm a ition to this he established a new WORLD’S AMATEUR RECORD, 98 out 
of 100 22 yards. 

64 : . “ " 

MR ERS ‘ Amateur Championship of the United States, Single Targets, 99 ex 100 from 16 yds. 
: — EFS Seswes Woes = sane ote | Amateur Championship of the United States, Double Targets, 90 ex 100 from 16 yds. 
zs The Race of Champions for Grand American Handicap, 98 ex 100 from 22 yds. 
65 


HIGH AVERAGE FOR ALL TARGETS, 565 x 600, Was Won by MR. S. A. HUNTLEY, Using PETERS SHELLS 
Including 200 from 22 yards, 200 from 18 yards, 100 from 16 yards and 50 pairs 





NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St., T. H. Keller, Manager 


a0 The Peters Cartridge Co. { stnisco.s0.ssStinwis. Seas | Cincinnati, O. 
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ERT 1c) nk aseas sabe nsshessheesuahacessbsebenbebepsenere 83 
en) Ua MES". coy sabe seGubaese pebbwebesanGeenceee 92 
RE hale hss acdsee skew Pehb se CRWespnaweuneterohweraetee 
SES Soe chsh ssany deck Dpuwbe basen erebeswenshreten panes 85 
SL? sisson csc vbob dels ovine beaewGbnabn cqeemerieenaneres 65 
NT <4 sinus ostheimiennp akinesia ens Cab Gentes 76 
NEEDY sx pkey ova chs sbabb 24pm Worvonkyrsenaeeseeeeabens 73 
ME. © <scvwsenhacpeanh<nes sokieeoud Sekai oneal 80 
ST WE} 5s cu nau ssh vs cameras oricckcasneckaskaceieaeyee 93 
BE (bk Gh snk bos vive ssnaeh vega sheep eee ns eneees tN eeeRe 8&9 
EELS bun aks <tsava danse hs acuunkoushceke ebankoeessseeee 67 
EIN consarhss ban bbe ss wks eobeeink swhelataha bok 43 
Turner 

Minnick .. 

Cochran ... 

Harkins 

Moulton 

Kelly ; 

Hinkson 

Walker 

Newton 

Rhee cea chvenuSsmeeanseoaak 

Newcomb J 
Fontaine aie 

ers 55 cons san ava whconmcdvbscncensesabhichdnGawolical 89 
> huabn bia tne Cans ae Weta eeew Ew eke tassels cee eveec en2es ce 80 
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*Professionals, 


‘ LADIES’ EVENT. 








Miss H. Hammond o Y 
Ss SURE! 2. .cossens as 3 = “ 
MEO MAREE 25 e onc sices oa 25 40 
Miss E. Hammond ES 16 43% 
Es Be, TAOGET on astceceyes ike 33 35% 
PEND 5 vcr ek oc cweeassawk ooo. 37 40% 
SEMIN io Shc ssscass Seas aa5acuncce 12 29% 
ED <r. 5. 5 pdniseneecaseionses'> 24 36% 
EU - sniveranesssyenvidecces 37 37 
ER PMT os cosctcssactecoa. 17 32 
PES. PRONG. | onnnik canconnksescnsce 10 37% 
_ OS epee nees 17 29 
INNO oo cn 24 36% 
OVERLAND OWNERS’ EVENT. 

. ma Hdp Tis, 
is MECPMDE 6 5.251 bev sccacdonveesees 58 32 90 
BREN 205 C65 3s o:c¥ap ocobwase.ss osugls 7. 4 82 
Bee RROD T big hidix ococekwsssad saws fon « 79 14 93 
8 ee ane 87 2 89 
eo ee eee rae 73 4 77 
SMO Wor a on dine wi tigen 50s Sb Bs 66s See w 2 8. 12 95 
REMI oie wl hate oic en dalsin eae ttt 81 ? 88 
Gy ttre PRIME ADs EES OE Rd sxibdeien 85 14 99 

. MOE) denies nchieeresmeekec reas eke 65 

EMERINION sees secgecscechiesccs 80 P 7 
E. Severn . 3 2 5 
E. Stear ... 83 ° 5 
J. Minnick 85 ° 85 
C. Walker .... 75 2 77 
ME win bon po seceaistsh case i'es os . 26 ° ° 
ee per os pee 75 22 97 


Camden Trap Shooting Club. 


Keen competition marked a 100-target event over the 
traps of the Camden Shooting Association yesterday 
afternoon. Horner and Haines tied for first honors 
with 90 each, and so evenly were they matched that it 
required two shoot-offs to decide the winner. On the 
first shoot-off each got 20 out of 25, and on the second 
Haines won by a score of 22 to 19. Jones took third 
prize with a score of 8. Summary: 








Smith Gun Club. 
A match shoot of fifty birds between John White and 
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body can use. 


for twenty-five years. 


240 Broadway 





Gooems Kinecht featured the afternoon’s shooting at 
the Smith Gun Club yesterday. The match was close 
and was finally won White, who scored 43 birds, 
against Kinecht’s 42. Toute Sand acted as scorer, while 
George Merritt refereed the contest. 


BY 
WM. A. BRUETTE 


If you want to im- 
prove your Shooting 


—either at the traps or 
in the field—you should read 


this 204-page book. It is a 
modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, trap and wing shooting. 
An up-to-date book of reference, a~? 
the practical side of trap and wing 
2 shooting, gun fighting, the master eye 
defects in vision and other important 






questions have been treated in a way 
that will enable either the expert or 
the amuteur to determine if he 13 


shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable you to ascertain 
why you miss some shots and are successful with 
others. The secrets of success in trap shooting, as 
well as the peculiarities in flight of the quail, the 
jacksnipe, the woodcock, the ruffed grouse, and the 
duck family, are illustrated by drawings and described 
in a way that will fascinate you. 


Price, Cartridge Paper Cover, $1; Cloth, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM 
22 Thames St. New York 


PULL! 











DATA 


BLICKENSDERFER (the Featherweight Aluminum Model) with 
sole leather case weighs only six pounds. 
Equipped Universal or Scientific keyboard. We recom- 
mend the Scientific, as the simplest and easiest to learn to operate. This 
is not an untried experiment, but a machine that has been sold ‘with success 
It takes years to perfect a typerwriter. 
BLICKENSDERFER of to-day is mechanically perfect. 





This is a machine that any- 


The 
Special features 
are visible writing, in- 
terchangeable types, 
positive and perma- 
nent alignment, direct 
printing from type. 


The price of the 
Aluminum Feather- 
weight, including case, | 
is $50. Other models 
at following prices:— 
Home Model $25. 
No. 5 Model $40. 
‘No. 7 $50. No. 8 $60. 


Write to-day for catalogue 111 


The Blickensderfer Mfs. Co. 


New York 


Executive Office and Factory, Stamford, Conn. 








Practice and sweepstake shooting were engaged in 
with _the following results: George Kinecht, 21, 21, 20, 
21; F. Tompton, 22, 21; John White, 22, 21, 20; Harry 
Sand, 16, 18, 19; George Merritt, 15, 19, 20; W. H 
Trowbridge, 20, 21, 20, 19, 21; H. Hassinger, 18, 21, 23, 
20; Harry Higgs, 19, 22, 22, 21; J. W. Mason, 21, 22, 
23, 23, 21; Mrs. Charles T. Day, Jr., 10, 14, 17; Durand 
Church, 20, 19, 18, 19, 21; George A. Ohl, Jr., 19, 23, 24; 
John W. Davis, 18, 22, 20, 22; A. Helms, 16, 14, 15, 13 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 
October 25 1914. 


Threatening weather conditions kept down the at- 
tendance at this good shoot, but all comers went away 
well eiacent with the array of prizes from which they 
had been allowed to choose. Every contestant was 
guaranteed a prize and some very classy articles were 

assed out as souvenirs of the _ pleasant occasion 

hooters from Mason, Morrow, Dayton, Columbus, 
Williamsburg, Harrison, Xenia, Loveland, Mt. Healthy, 
Phillipsburg, Louisville, Felicity, Chillicothe and Goshen 
vied with local cracks in the race for honors in the 
four classes into which this contestants were divided. 
Some faces were present, at the traps, which for years 
have been conspicuous by their absence. frsong them 
being Horace Bonser, C. S. Sherman, Dr. E. D. Thomp- 
son, “Gee Jay,” Theo. M. Foucar and C. W. Schuler. 


Preparations are now under way for the club’s next 
tournament on November 8th, also for a big turkey 
shoot on November 22nd. 
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Ossining Gun Ciuh 
Ossining, N. Y., October 26, 1914. 
There will be a - shoot on Thanksgiving Day at 
s 


Ossining Gun Club. sining Gun Club will hold regu- 
lar shoots the second and fourth Saturdays of_ each 
month at which visitors are always welcome. Shoot- 


ing starts at 2:30 P. M. 
CHAS. G. BLANDFORD, 


RULES OF TRAP SHOOTING, 


Matches and Sweepstakes, 
Adopted by the New York Sportsmen’s Club. 
JUDGES. , 

1. All Matches or Sweepstakes to be under the direc- 
tion of two Judges to be appointed by the parties in- 
terested from mbers of the club, and, in the event 
of any difference of opinion between them, they are to 
choose a Referee, whose decision shall be final. 

TRAPS. 

2. Ground traps are to be used, unless otherwise 

agreed upon by the parties interested. : 5 
In shooting with two traps, the choice of either 
must be decided by lot. _. 

4. In double bird shooting, two traps must be used, 
unless otherwise agreed upon, placed six feet apart, and 
the lines so attached that both traps may be pulled to- 


gether. 
GUNS. 

. The use of single or double barrelled guns to be 
specified at the time of making a match or entering a 
sweepstake. 

SHOT. 


6. The weight of shot not to exceed one and a half 
ounces, either for single or double birds. ; 

7. Any person or persons using a greater weight of 
shot than this, unless an increase of it shall have been 
specified or agreed upon, loses his claim in the result 
of the match or sweepstakes, as the case may be. 

RISE. : 

8 The rise for single birds to be twenty-one yards, 

and for double birds Santees yards. 
BOUNDARIES. : 

9. The boundary for oe birds to be eighty yards, 
and for double birds one hundred yards; the distances 
being measured from the trap. [oe 

10. If a bird is once out of bounds it is missed. 

SCORIN 





u. When a person is at the score and ready to shoot, 
he is to call pull, and should the trap be sprung with- 
out his having given the word, he may take the bird 
or birds, or not; but if he shoots, the birds will be 
charged to him. ? 

12. The party at the score must not leave it to shoot. 

13. The party shooting is to be at the score within 
the expiration of five minutes from the last shot; but 
in the event of any delay beyond his control, he may 
claim fifteen minutes once in the course of a match or 
sweepstakes. 5. F 

14. When a party is at the score no one will be per- 
mitted to go in front of him to put a bird up, in the 
event of its not rising readily. 

15. The party at the score must hold the butt of his 
gun below his elbow until the bird or birds rise. 

RISING OF BIRDS : 

16. If the trap or traps are sprung and the bird or 
birds do not rise in a reasonable time, either of the 
judges may declare no bird, but if they do not say no 
bird, the party at the score must wait for the bird or 
birds to rise. : x 

17. In double bird shooting, should one bird only fly, 
it is to be charged to the party shooting, whether he 
may have shot or got. eet 

18 Should two birds be killed with one barrel, they 
are to be credited to the party shooting. 

_19. If a bird or birds walk away from the trap, the 

judges may declare no bird. A 

20. A bird must be on the wing when shot at. 
MISSING FIRE. , 

21. In case of a percussion cap, or primer, as the 
case may be, fails to explode, the bird or birds are not 
to be charged to the party shooting; but if the cap or 
primer explodes without igniting a charge, or if, after 
his giving the word to pull, his gun proves not to have 
been coahel, or not to have been properly loaded, and 
it fails to fire, he will be held to have missed. 

BALKING. 

22. If in the opinion of the judges the party at the 
score is balked, or in any manner obstructed by his op: 
Ponent, or any other person other than his own back- 
ers, he may be allowed to trap another bird, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the judges. 

.23. In single bird shooting, when more than one 
rises at a time, either of the judges may call no bird, 
if he or they think proper; but if the party at the score 
has shot at a bird, it will be charged to him. : 

24. If a bird or birds shall fly toward the parties 
within the bounds in such a manner that to shoot at 
them would involve the wounding of any of the parties 
ae to, the judges, or either of them, may decide 
no bird, 
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25. If a bird in its flight is shot at. by another 
party than the one at the score, and is recovered within 
the bounds, the judges are to decide if the bird was 
missed by the party at the score. i 

26. If at any time it should so occur that different 
and opposing orders should be given by the judges to 
a party at the score, he is to arrest his fire; and any 
bird shot at by him after such orders shall not be 
allowed him if recovered, or charged to him if missed. 

TIES. 
.,27- In case of a tie, it must be shot off the same day, 
if practicable to do so, unless the purse or prizes are 
divided by agreement; and if not, it must be decided 
the first ensuing fitting day. 

8. In the decision of ties, three shots will be re- 
quired both for double and single birds, except other- 
wise agreed upon. 

RECOVERING OF BIRDS. 

29. The party shooting must gather his birds in- 
dividually, if required to do so by his opponent. 

1% The party recovering a bird must use his hands 
alone. 

_ 31. If a bird alights in a tree, or upon any place 
impracticable to be conveniently recovered, the party 
shooting will be allowed fifteen minutes for ‘the bird 
to fall or change his resting place; if he is not re- 
covered in that time it will be held to be a missed bird. 


. a STAKES. 
_32. A party failing to deposit the full stake at the 
time agreed upon, will forfeit any previous deposit he 
may have made. 
Approved Nov. 1, 186r. 
CHAS. H. HASWELL, President. 
Thomas Jones, Secretary.- 


White Plains Gun Club. 


At the annual meeting of the White Plains Gun 
Club, held at Gedne arms, White Plains, N. Y., 
October 24th, the following officers were elected, and 
committees were pommeed: President Guy Ward, Vice- 
President Frank F. Rodgers, Secretary Thos. A. Davis, 
Treasurer T. H. Lawrence, Field Captain H. O. Allyn: 
Board of Governors: E. I. Schieffelin, chairman; Dr. 

-_H. Martin, Dr. C.F. Healy, Dr, A. W. Currie, > 
DeNyse, A. D. Scovil. Me ‘ie? Committee: T. L. 
DeNyse, chairman; Dr. G, H. Martin, H. O. Allyn. 
The members have every reason ‘to congratulate them- 
selves on the present prosperous condition of the club. 
An elaborate program for the coming season is_ being 
arranged, the commencing date being Saturday, Novem- 
ber 7th. There will be no shoot at the club on Satur- 
day, October 31st as, on that date the club has been 
invited to attend the opening shoot of the New York 
Athletic Club at Travers Island. The program to be 
arranged for the coming season will consist of about 
21 shoots ending June 26th. There will be two shoots 
a month on Saturdays, with a mid-week shoot to be 
held once a month. Dates for the coming season and 
further particulars will appear weekly in your paper. 

THOS. A. DAVIS, Secretary. 


Birmingham Gun Club. 


Birmingham, Ala., October 24, 1914. 

_The contest for the Byrd Trophy, shot for the first 
time to-day, resulted in a tie between H. C. Ryding 
and E, . Cornwell each making the splendid score 
of 94 out of 100 in the regular shoot. s were fol- 
lowed by a Warren with oz. I. C. Deloney, of 
Margrett, Ala., paid a visit and broke % ; 
After the regular events were over essrs. Ryding 
and Cornwell were cailed to the score to shoot off the 
tie at 25 targets. Ryding continued his good work 
breaking 25 straight, while Cornwell went out with 19. 
There will be a second contest for the Byrd Trophy 
October 31. 

Scores were made as follows: 


H.C Rrdi ‘i Shot At Broke 
a? eer 100 94 
pe i SS eee 100 94 
Be PS odds ocevesccvccvcccemia 100 92 
Wa NE eb ae Codec ass cescccsendeeee 100 91 
Fes We IS aoiecsevccccoccrcecvauitne 100 gt 
Dr. Mort. Jeolan Rewdecicodassavaaaaneee 100 
a Sy a ee 100 82 
F. Randolph ...........ssseeeeees 100 79 
We GE einnccdccccccccciccccsadeosds 100 6 
TG, SAGES: cncecccee sin daian txes Gana 75 66 
WHE SEM. cccvccaceccescccccccccostess 100 59 
Ch Dai ME pavaseccccecesccRcesecsunen 50 38 
We IN, 0 dance ccoscncccccedccsen 75 3 
Wee i I recs nceccccnececccsaume 2 


5 20 

Long runs of the day were made by E. M. Corn- 
well, 59 straight; J. K. Warren, 55; H. C. Ryding, 40. 
O. L. GARL, Secretary. - 


Notes from the Game Preserves. 


Judging from the numerous inquiries which reach us 
from time to time, it is very evident that plenty of 
room exists for a good and reliable work on the etiquette 
of shooting. So many young —r now graduate 
in the a. school, and when invited to join a 
narty for the first occasion discover themselves hope- 
lessly at sea as regards what they should and should 
not do. Such a state of indecision is hardly conducive 
to that coolness so necessary to good shooting and con- 
sequent enjoyment, and if a novice becomes conscious 
that he has unwittingly offended he cannot avoid suffer- 
ing a e feel sure he would greatly ap- 
preciate a handy little work, to which he could refer 
when in doubt, with a certainty that he would be 
guided aright. It will be interesting to relate a few 
of the puzzling inquiries addressed to us. ‘ 

Only Jast season a novice was lamenting that an in- 
vite to shoot seldom carried any intimation of the num- 
ber of cartridges likely to be required, and he had an 
idea that it might be bad form to turn up with a big 
surplus. He feared that his having to cart a big lot 
back would convey an idea that, on coming, he had ex- 
pected a good deal more shooting than had fallen to his 
share, and his host might feel that his guest had been 
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disappointed. This young shot evidently possessed a 
sensitive desire to please which foretells that he is 
likely to become a very much appreciated guest, and 
may console himself with the reflection that it is ver¥ 
unsatisfactory to run out of cartridges and perhaps have 
to borrow where there are few to spare. ho is to tell 
that he is not going to another shoot, and carries suffi- 
cient ammunition for the two events? 


Another had been invited to a shoot the headquarters 
of which were a convenient hotel, the host residing at a 
considerable distance. He wondered if he ought in all 
justice to pay his own hotel bill. This is a somewhat 
delicate matter to decide, and our advice was that the 
inquirer should be geided by his knowledge of his 
host’s means. We believe that if a host felt unable to 
settle his guests’ hotel bills he would state so at the 
time of sending out invitations, and, whatever occurred, 
a guest should be studious not to run up the account 
by indulging in a lot of extras. Any of these required 
he might well pay for himself. 

Yet another tyro was in doubt whether it would be 
regarded as bad form to take a pair of guns to a shoot 
where he had received information that only one was to 
be used. To this we felt able to give a decided reply. 
Any sportsman would be acting perfectly right in takin 
both his guns, for many a man possesses a pair an 
never shoots except with one. The other is brought in 
case of accident to one, which is always liable to occur; 
without it the sportsman would be unprovided for such 
an emergency. The presence of two — where only 
one is permissible cannot be considered a hint to one’s 
host that he is old-fashioned, or of a wish to use both. 
We long ago learned the wisdom of having a spare gun 
available, especially at a distance from home. : 

Many appear to be in a quandary as to whether they 
are warranted in taking a dog when invited out to shoot, 
and we say, “Decidedly not, unless permission is asked.’ 
Your host may have plenty of reliable dogs, and no ac- 
commodation for those of his guests. f a guest is 
aware that he possesses a very useful dog, he will not 
eS wrong ns offering its services to his host, and should 

e guided by the reply. However, never forget that a 
shooting party to which you are invited is never the 
place to finish the education of a partially broken 
yeunaiee. Such a dog may cause much annoyance and 
oss of sport to others present, and in that case you 
will be made to feel sorry you brought it. However 
good a worker a dog. may. be, it should never be taken 
if of a quarrelsome disposition, as that tendency on its 
part may give rise to trouble. 
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The best of shots occasionally develop bad form in 
shooting, and the novice is even more likely to deterio- 
rate temporarily; but that is no reason either should 
constitute himself a damper on the rest. We agree that 
it is very disappointing to shoot badly where one had a 
particular wish to perform brilliantly; but matters are 
not improved by giving way to depression. Neither is 
it necessary to bore the other guns with long accounts 
with reference to your usual excellent form, and_the 
reason you are ine so poorly on this occasion. They 
will be sorry enough for you, having had similar ex- 
periences, and there is no need for you to request their 
sympathy. Be cheerful, and peg away as if every shot 
brought down its bird. 





Neither should a novice display undue elation if he is 
shooting especially well, for there may be someone pres- 
ent out of form who will seriously resent your jubila- 
tion, although he may say nothing. Because you hap- 
pen to be shooting your best you need not feel called 
upon to explain why someone else is a failure. Prob- 
ably he is well aware what is wrong, and it may be 
something beyond what you imagine. Also, remember 
that your best may not excel his worst. Keep cool and 
collected and do not forget that ability to shoot well is 
not the only desirable qualification in a guest at a shoot- 
ing party. There is no event in social life at which 
one may more easily give offence; hence the necessity 
of being careful to avoid that sort of thing. 


We were once at a shooting party at which a thought- 
less young fellow made his host feel very uncomfort- 
able. A few weeks before he had had the good fortune 
to take part in an event on a well-known big estate, 
and his whole conversation consisted of references con- 
cerning “what we did there.” Probably no harm was 
intended, but he _ everyone an impression that he 
was really engaged in drawing comparisons, and under 
no other circumstances could they be as odious. He 
continually expatiated on the quantity of game seen, 
the size of the bag, the height of the birds, the ex- 
cellence of the catering, and signified that to be in- 
vited to shoot at such a place was proof of one’s skill 
as a shot. Although his comments were received in 
silence, he went gaily on, till he really deserved the 
broad hint he finally received from an exasperated fel- 
low guest. 

It is not good form to seek the keepers’ company con- 
tinually at a shoot, and particularly to address to them 
inquisitive inquiries regarding what should be private 
between employer and keeper. Possibly all you sa 
will finally be related by the latter to the former. If 
you are desirous of information on any point, and it 
cannot be addressed to your host, it should certainly 
not be to his keeper. our own good sense should 
not lead you astray there. 


GUN TALKS. 


By Henry Sharp, in Shooting Times. 

Since replying to ‘‘Novice” last week, it has struck 
me that there may be some readers of this journal who 
would not care to lay out so much as twenty guineas in 
a gun that has to face all states and conditions of 
climate and weather. The keen wildfowler is seldom 
deterred by weather conditions, and in innumerable in- 
stances it is to be recorded in this sport that the 
rougher the weather the better the bag. Some of the 
best shooting I have had was obtained on_ soakin 
wet days when the rain ran down one’s stockings an 
filled one’s boots to overflowing. But what matter if 
each footfall then had its musical accompaniment of 
“squelch,” “squelch,” or if the water ran off either 
arm in turn, and thence down along the gun barrels 
like a miniature water spout, the sport had been first 
class, and the homeward journey was clouded by no 
shadow of regret or of murmuring. One such wettin 
was accentuated by a silght error of judgment, for 
was then wearing a Burberry rainproof jacket along 
with nether garments that made no claim to be water- 
proof. The jacket—a most comfortably warm one that 
is admirable for sitting out in while duck-fighting on 
cold evenings—fulfilled its purpose only too well, for 
it shot off the water with such thoroughness that while 
the body was dry, legs and feet were wet as though 
actually immersed in water. This incident served more 
fully to impress the fact on my mind the folly of wear- 
ing a waterproof coat along with ineffective leg cov- 
erings. But this is a digression, so now to guns once 
more. 

As I remarked some time during last winter, the fact 
that a thoroughly sound, serviceable, heavy 12-bore may 
be procured for £15 deserves to be known. During the 
past shooting season I shot a good deal with one such 
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gun made by Messrs. Fred T. Baker. It is probable 
that in the same length of time few guns have had so 
thorough a testing, for with it I killed grouse and 
pheasants and partridges, hares and rabbits and snipe, 
wild geese, mallard, and widgeon, besides a considerable 
collection of those nondescripts which figure as “various” 
in the regulation game book. This gun was plain to 
the point of severity, but it may with truth be said that 
its shooting could not be beaten by guns costing three 
or four times the money. I had stipulated for a very 
close ——s. gun, and certainly that desire was 
gratified, for this proved to_be one of the closest and 
hardest shooting guns that I ever shot with. I think, 
perhaps, I may have given some information respecting 
this gun’s shooting some time ago in these columns, 
but in any case the following particulars from my note- 
book may prove of some interest, or possibly even of 
service to a keen gunner, here or there. This gun was 
of sufficient weight to be chambered for 2%-inch cases, 
but as I desired at first to test it with high velocity 
loads in all-round sport, taking both game and wildfow! 
shooting in their turn, the chambers were of the usua! 
game-gun length. Naturally, the first target test. was in 
the direction of ascertaining what this gun might be 
load generally used by the gunmaker for target work. 


capable of doing in the way of pattern-making with the 
With this loading the gun made the following patterns: 
Distance 4o yards. Target 30-inch circle. 
Charge poets: mokeless Dement oe on. No. 6 shot 
eft Barrel. Right Barrel. 
228 220 
240 230 
224 214 
237 234 
231 226 
1160 1124 
Averages 232=76% 224=73% of the total 
shot charge. 


Purely by way of demonstrating what might be ac- 
complished with an increased powder charge, the fol- 
lowing load was next tried: 

Distance and Target as awe. 

Charge 36grs. S.D., arge 38grs. S.D., 


and 1% oz., No. 6. and 1% oz., No. 6. 
fh Barrel. Left Barrel. 
221 202 
228 205 
190 182 
204 205 
228 191 
1071 985 
Averages 214=70% 197=64% 


To this trial was appended a footnote to the effect 
that, however suitable this load might prove to be 
whenever this gun came to be chambered for 2%-inch 
cases, it was not a load that could be recommended 
for use in the shorter case then used, seeing that the 
latter length was insufficient for a due provision of 
wadding. 

With this same gun and a larger size of shot the 
following results were forthcoming: 

Distance and Target as before. 
Charge 36grs. S.D., Charge seers. S.D., 


1% oz., No. § shot. 1% oz., No. 5 shot. 
Left Barrel. Left Barrel. 
196 162 
209 196 
182 197 
186 187 
193 170 
966 912 
Averages 193—78% 182=74% 


These remarkably high patterns would point to the 
fact that the heavier No, 5 pellets are better able than 
those of the No. 6 to withstand the scattering effect of 
so heavy a powder charge. 

The next trial comprised loads that might with some 
truth be termed “express” or “high velocity.” 

Distance and Target as previously. 

Charge 36grs. S.D., arge 38grs. S.D., 


1 oz., No. 6 shot. 1 oz., No. 6 shot. 
Left Barrel. Left Barre 
185 160 
200 176 
194 180 
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20! 179 
188 2 
972 (837 
Averages 194=71% 67—=61% 
With the same loading and Bn 4 shot: 
Charge 36grs. S.D., arge 38grs. S.D., 
1 oz., No. 5 shot. 1 oz., No. § shot. 
Left Barrel. Left Barrel. 
155 169 
159 177 
175 I 
188 173 
167 181 
844 855 


Averages 168=77% 171=78% 

This truly remarkable shooting serves to illustrate 
the fact that large shot — ossess a power of cohe- 
sion largely in excess of that displayed by smaller shot 
sizes. 

With regard to 20-bores, “F.G.,” of Orleton, states in 
last week’s Shooting Times that he has bought a gun 
of this calibre, which bears stamped on the barrels the 
words: “Nitro-proofed for oz. of shot.” These 
words imply that the gun has been suitably proved for 
use with a service charge of shot of the weight indi- 
cated. “F.G.” further enquired if % oz. of shot and 
27 grains of Smokeless Diamond powder can be loaded 
in 2¥%-inch cases, and to this query, also, an affirmative 
reply may be given. It is suggested that this load 
might be “‘a 3-inch case load,” but that is not so, for, 
as said, the 2% inch will hold it, while into a 2%-inch 
case I 0z. of shot may be loaded with a full powder 
charge. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Henry Russell for his 
kindly remarks respecting the information I have been 
able to give re the shooting made by 20-bores. I am 
hoping to supplement this information, for I am now 
carrying out similar tests with 16-bores, and when 
these are completed it will afford me much pleasure to 
present them to my fellow readers of The Shooting 
Times in some form or other. 


Bluffing the Magistrate. 

The way that magistrates are sometimes “bluffed”’ is 
very amusing. Here is an instance, says Shooting 
Times: A farm laborer was summoned before a Sussex 
Bench for carrying a gun without a license. A clever 
solicitor appeared for defendant, who pleaded “Not 
guilty.” A police-sergeant deposed that at 4.20 p. m. 
he was cycling along a road when he saw defendant 
carrying a gun on the highway, When asked if he had 
a license, defendant replied, “No; I have not. My 
master gave me permission to carry a gun to shoots 
the rooks.” The clever solicitor submitted that the 
police had given no proof that defendant had no li- 
cense, and, assuming that he did not have one, it was 
an exceedingly trivial case. As a farmer, defendant’s 
master had a perfect right to use a gun without a li- 
cense to scare rooks, and surely it was hardly an 
offense for the servant to use the gun for the same pur- 
pose. The Bench dismissed the summons on_ the 
ground that there was no proof that defendant did not 
have a license. The Bench refused to allow the police 
to proceed with a summons against a man for aiding 
and abetting the defendant in the last case. The 
magistrates were simply bluffed. It was necessary for 
the defendant to produce his license when called upon 
to do so. Secondly, if the defendant’s master was not 
the holder of a license, then the defendant had no 
right to be scaring birds. Lastly, it would be rather 
risky of a master to i a gun without a license on 
the plea of “scaring” birds. “Scaring” birds must not 
be interpreted as killing them, and even an occupier 
carrying a gun, without a license, to scare birds would 
by most magistrates be looked upon with suspicion. 


TIPS FOR SPORTSMEN. 
By Richard Clapham. 
Hair v. Gut for Trouting. 


Hair and gut are materials which the fly-fisher can 
ill do without, and, though the former is by no means 
as fashionable as the latter, it is, under certain condi- 
tions, to be preferred. South-country anglers pin_their 
faith to gut, while the wet-fly performers in the North 
cherish a cast of good hair quite as much as their ances- 
tors did before them. The preference for hair or gut 
is chiefly a matter of environment, and thus we find it 
a case of “What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” Since there is a good deal to be said on 
both sides of the qeceticn, it may be of use to devote 
a little time to a discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the two materials. 

Beginning with hair, we find it is far more durable 
than t, and it possesses a considerable amount of 
elasticity. It may be immersed in water for an in- 
definite period without in the least injuring its use- 
fulness; and it does not fray when in contact with 
stones, sticks, etc., in the stream. Even when thoroughly 
soaked it possesses a certain amount of “‘life,”’ in con- 
sequence of which it seldom gets badly anes up, and 
even when it does “hang up” it is a simple. matter to 
straighten it out again by a little judicious shaking. 

Perhaps the main advantage of hair lies in the fact 
that dropper flies dressed on_it are unlikely to get 
caught up in the main cast. Hair never becomes limp, 
like gut; and for this reason dropper stand well clear 
of the main line. : 

While we must agree that the qualities enumerated 
above are desirable in a cast, there are certain disadvan- 
tages which must not be overlooked. Elasticity is by 
no means to be despised under certain conditions, but 
we find that once hair has been stretched to its utmost 
it becomes so brittle as to be utterly useless. A hair 
cast cannot be driven so far as one composed of tapered 
gut, either in a wind or a dead calm. Even the best of 
hair is greatly inferior to good gut in the matter of 
strength, and the latter is a very important quality in 
a cast, when heavy fish cannot be allowed to have their 
own way. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Glancing back over the above remarks, we find that 
the disadvantages in the use of gut lie in its lack of 
an and liability to stretch too far when unduly 
taxed. Did it possess the strength of good gut, it 
would at once endear itself to all discriminating anglers. 
Even though it cannot be cast as far as gut, we would 
gladly use it, if it would withstand sufficient strain 
to enable one to hold a fish in heavy water, or snub 
him tightly when he makes a dive for the shelter of 
roots or weeds. _ 

Turning from hair to gut, we find the latter can be 
obtained quite ——. enough for any trout in Great 
Britain. rawn gut has a decided tendency to become 
frayed after contact with stones, etc., and the minute 
particles partially detached from it hold air bubbles 
which cause the cast to become more visible in the 
water. 

When thoroughly soaked, gut becomes “dead,” and 
for this reason is liable to get into a bit of a “mess” 
when it becomes at all entangled. With care, however, 
it is surprising how aregeents one does get cast and 
flies entangled, even when fishing wooded streams 
where “elbow-room” is circumscribed. 


It is an advantage at times to throw a long line, and 
here again a well-tapered gut cast scores over hair; but 
the competent angler will never be found following the 
maxim “fine and far off’ when he can possibly adopt 
that of “fine and as near as you can.” The shorter 
your line, the quicker and more complete is your con- 
trol of a fish when he rises and sucks in the fly. 

Gut is infinitely preferable to hair on the dry-fly 
streams or other waters where trout run large; but on 
streams of the North-country type—especially on the 
shallow upper reaches—where trout run medium and 
small, hair forms a most satisfactory and pleasant cast 
to use. It is, of course, possible to kill big trout on 
good hair, but it usually means that you have to make 
good use of your legs in following the fish, and thereby 
lose valuable time. The latter commodity is valuable 
when trout are rising freely, and unless you practise 
economy in this respect your basket will not weigh so 
heavily at the conclusion of the day as it ought. 

Although drawn gut is liable to fray, the “finest un- 
drawn” will not do so. It is smooth, round, and more 
or less invisible in_water, but is at the same time hor- 
ribly expensive. Expense, however, within reasonable 
limits, should not deter the angler from investing in 
reliable and serviceable material. The best is the cheap- 
est in the long-run, and when one looks back on past 
seasons it is surprising to find how few casts have in 
reality been required. Good gut will last a long time 
with care, especially if kept in a cover of chamois 
leather, which seems to thoroughly protect it. 


I find I have forgotten to mention one other advan- 
tage connected with hair, and that is, it can be tied 
much easier than gut, and will hold even if fastened 
when dry. Those who use the fisherman’s knot and 
insert the droppers between the knots can draw these 
knots apart without fraying, as usually happens when 
using gut. 

I think hair is less visible—or, at any rate, seems to 
cause trout less alarm—in clear, still water, than gut; 
but, despite its sundry very apecemne advantages, 1 
must say I pin my faith to good gut for all-round fly- 
fishing, mainly on account of its strength, and the re- 
sultant saving of time in netting fish when they are 
rising freely. 

For small-stream fishing, or on the upper reaches of 
larger rivers, hair does very well indeed, and for night- 
fishing, when “tangles” are apt to be frequent, hair is 
apt to cause less unparliamentary language when 
straightening out the ‘“‘mess.” 

Dropper flies to gut should be kept as short as pos- 
sible; there is then less liability of their catching on 
the cast. 

As to the size of trout that one can safely take on 
hair—that is, without losing undue time in landing the 
captive—it appears to depend upon the temperament of 
the angler. here one man will easily land a heavy 
fish on fine tackle, another will be smashed at the first 
run. Roughly speaking, trout from % Ib. up to 1 Ib. 
are quite heavy <r to tackle with a hair cast, and 
for anything heavier I think the average angler would 
feel much safer with good gut.—British Sportsman. 


New York Athletic Club. 

More and more members of each year take advan- 
tage of the opportunities for trap-shooting, and it is 
cepested that this will be the biggest in the club’s 

story. 

In place of the usual committee having charge of 
this department, the Athletic Committee Les decided 
to put the management up to one man, and have ap- 
pointed Governor George J. Corbett as Commissioner. 

The shooting house has been considerably enlarged 
and ample accommodations provided for all members 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT versus SPORTING EQUIPMENT 


Did you select your Office Equipment with the same thought and careful 
comparison that you did 

Did you give half as much real honest thought to the Typewriter now in 
your office as you did to your Gun and Fishing Tackle? 

The Typewriter has made possible the enormous business development of 
this country. Is it not, then, worth your most careful and hones: consid- 
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wishing to enroll for this healthful and interesting 
Sport. ; 

The season’s program will be as follows: 

Program for “Club Days.” 
, Seventons and holidays commencing at 2 p. m. (Sub- 
ject to change by order of the Captain.) 
z Single Targets. 
First event, trap No. 1, 25 birds handicap, monthly 


cup. 

a event, trap No. 2, 25 birds handicap, club cup. 
_Third event, trap No. 1, 25 birds handicap, accumula- 
tion cup. 

Fourth event, trap No. 2, 25 birds handicap, Travers 
Island trophy. 

The above 100 birds will be known as the “Regular 
Program” for each shooting day, and on this event 
will be figured the daily “thigh scratch” and “high 
handicap” guns, and the “season high scratch and 
handicap” averages. : 

Distance Handicap. 
Trap No. 2, 25 birds handicap, 16 to 21 yards, Variety 


cup. 

Pap No. 1, 10 targets 16 yards rise, gun below the 
elbow, Olympic style; 1o freak targets, 20 yards rise, 
unknown angles and traps; 5 double targets, 16 yards 
rise. 

The trap shooting season for 1914-1918 will open on 
October 31, 1914, and close with the “Club Champion- 
ship” on May 15, 1915. On Saturday, October 31, 19 
no regular events will be held, but a 100 birds speci 
event will be held for which suitable scratch and 
handicap trophies will be offered and special handicaps 
allowed. The regular events will close on May 8, 1915, 
when all ties will be decided. Saturdays and holidays 
throughout the season will be known as “club days.” 

Shooting will commence at 2 p. m. sharp on 
day. Squads will be made up by. lot, positioning 
drawn for at 1:50 p. m. each day. hose arriving late 
will be squaded in the order of their arrival. 

No shooting up allowed after the first squad has 
started on its third string of 25 birds. 

All claims of “error in scoring’ must be made be- 
= shooter in question has fired at his second next 
ird. 

A shooter will be allowed to ask trap under the fol- 
lowing conditions, but at no other time: First, when | 
two or more birds are sprung at the same time. Sec- 
ond, when a broken bird is thrown. Third, when, after 
the call of “pull,” no target appears. 

andicaps. ; 

All handicaps will be allotted by the captain and are 

subject to chaege at any time. ; 
andicaps will be cut one target for each win and 
raised one target each time a scratch shooter wins. 

However, a class A shooter will be limited to two 
birds handicap. A class B shooter will be limited to 
four birds handicap. A class C shooter will be limited 
to six birds handicap. These classes will be arranged 
by the captain and posted in the shooting house on the 
first day of each month, ; A . 

The captain reserves the right of refusing to handi- 
~ a shooter until he has fired at so birds. 

‘argets one cent each. 
TROPHIES. 


Club Championships. e 

Saturday, May 15, 1915, at 2 p. m., 200 birds scratch, 
3 prizes. : 

High Average for Season Scratch and Handicap. 

Three prizes for high scratch average. 

Three prizes for high handicap average. 

The averages in the “high average for the season 
(scratch)” and “high average for the season (handicap)” 
events will be computed from the scores made in the 
“regular program” each day during the season. Fifteen 
shoots to qualify, but the averages will be figured on 
the total shooting. In case of a tie, in either event, 
the same will be decided on the first 150 birds of the 
club championship on May 15, 1915. Should such a tie 
occur in the “handicap event,” the handicaps for 
shoot off will be those with which the shooters finished 
the season. p 

High Score Trophy, 100 Birds, Scratch. 

A trophy will be awarded to the shooter making the 
highest scratch score in the “regular program” on any 
“Club day” during the season. In case of a tie, this 
event will be decided by a shoot off at 25 birds. 

Long Run Cup. i 

A trophy will be offered for the longest straight run 
in the “regular program” of any “Club day” shooting. 
But it is understood that an unfinished run cannot | 
continued on the next day’s shooting. In case of a tie, 
this event will be decided “miss and out.’ 

Monthly - Cup. as 

Twenty-five birds handicap, each “Club day. Most 
number of “legs” during the month, to win. It is 
necessary to shoot twice for this cup in order to qual- 
ify, and a shooter gaining permanent possession of any 




















your personal sporting equipment? 


You would not think of allowing your office help to select a ten dollar 
fishing reel for you nor to dictate the kind of sight you used on your gun— 
and yet the most important piece of your office equipment may have been 
selected without having had your personal attention. 

Let us send you a Fox Typewriter for trial. If we do not have a repre- 
sentative in your locality we will give you the benefit of the dealers price. 


Send for catalog and mention Forest and Stream. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY ROM FOREST AND STREAM FOR SEPTEMBER. 
2809-2859 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. |, 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


SMOKE 


Vali 


10c. per tin 10c. 
Sold by all Tobacconists in Canada Only 








monthly trophy will start the following month in this 
event, at scratch. Should a tie occur for a “leg” 
in this event, it will be shot off without notice on the 
next 25 birds, etc. A tie for “possession” will be shot 
off at 25 birds on the last shooting day of the month. 


Clu up. 

Twenty-five birds, handicap, each “Club day.” Three 
“legs” to win. A shooter winning this cup “outright” 
will shoot from scratch, in this event, during the re- 
mainder of the season. Should a tie occur for a “leg” 
in this event, it will be shot off, without notice, on the 
next 25 birds, etc. 

Accumulation Cup. 

Twenty-five birds handicap, each “Club day.” En- 
trance fee so cents. Five ‘a to win. A shooter 
winning this cup “outright” will go to scratch, but his 
handicap will be rais as per the rule whenever a 
scratch shooter wins. Should a tie occur for a “leg” 
in this event, it will be shot off without notice on the 
next 25 birds, etc. 

Travers Island Trophy. 

Twenty-five birds handicap, each “Club day.” En- 
eave fee 50 cents. Trophy to be won “outright” each 
ay. 


N. C. R. Gun Club. 
_ Dayton, Ohio, October 24th, 1914. 

Saturday morning was warm and pa, the sun 
shone brightly and we looked forwatd to an enjoyable 
afternoon over the traps, with some high scores. About 
2 o'clock a strong, cold wind began to blow from the 
north and it blew harder and colder from then on, whirl- 
ing the targets up and around so that the shooters were 
kept guessing where they really would be when they 
“pulled” the trigger. Those 24s’ were as good as 25s’ 
straight on a still day. 

“War Times” have caused a decline in the trap 
shooting sport as well as in business because so many 
men are only working “short time” at their different 

rofessions and trades, even our friends on the farms 
which is truly the steadiest and most independent of 
all occupations) are denying themselves the pleasure of 
shooting because they are in doubt about conditions 
this coming winter. : er 

The Liberty Gun Club of our city will give an All 
Day Shoot this coming vrqpectey October 28th) at 
their grounds along the D. L. & C. Ry., and we hope 
they will have fine weather and a large number of shoot- 
ers. We urge all those who can do so to attend as they 
will show every one an enjoyable time. 





Total Total 
Shot At Broke 
100 
BEAR MME... wd aw dkeShewnwennswavienette 100 91 
EE MRT a Si wig Shchbed esi 4as Bivens 100 86 
Be ENS ain ss dow ecwnwve'nde 40 ee 100 76 
BG NE IEEE 6 ch 0.c0 vscadige osdte eevee 100 71 
RID Cac ace cheba enenmeracan’ 75 64 
‘ DE, RMUECINEE © "5 decd Gnine'$ odedacsece 5 62 
H. Graham 50 36 
A. L. Davis 50 42 
F. Morris ..... ogee va 50 41 
E. Locke ..... es ais ae 46 
DOUBLE TARGETS. 
otal Total 
vat At Broke 
4 

OS, ccc kos sonbpeasev= cose sey 48 38 
J. M. Markham ...2.c..ccccccccscceses 48 36 
W. F. MAC, Secretary. 


(Continued from page 564.) 
comments mystify us with a huge mass of statis- 
tics worthy of a government report, in which 
they point out, to their own satisfaction, the 
quantities of game shipped from such-and-such 
a place in 1905 as compared with shipments of 
previous years, and draw such scientific and 





mathematical conclusions as to how long it will 
be before the last deer boards the refrigerator 
car for one of the large cities, that their state- 
ments and deductions are accepted as positive 
facts by the sporting public generally. 

Another cause, suggested by those who know 
a little more of their subject than the majority 
of game preservation agitators, is the illegal 
shooting and pot-hunting, which includes “jack- 
ing,” “hounding,” killing out of season, killing 
more than the legal limit, etc. Some claim that 
the market hunter and the skin taker are alone 
responsible for the vast destruction of game. 
Of course, conservative debators rest their argu- 
ments on statements claiming all the above causes 
combined as the reasons why the deer and the 
moose are disappearing. 


Undoubtedly, the vast amount of legislation 
in defence of big game has been good; such as 
short open seasons, licenses for hunting, small 
number of each species allowed to one person, 
etc, etc. Of all the various laws passed, how- 
ever, the one making a continuous close season 
for a few years, seems to be the most ineffectual, 
and decidedly the most inconvenient. The fact 
of the matter is that the larger varieties of ani- 
mals increase very slowly, and after two or three 
years of complete protection are not very much 
more numerous than before. In the meantime 
they have become more or less tame, and it 
takes only about a year or so to kill off all the 
increase and bring the locality back to where 
it was at the commencement of the close period. 


Shortening the open season has very little, if 
any effect upon the quantity of game. Those 
who annually go deer or moose hunting are 
going anyhow, and the fact that the season 
starts a little later or closes a little sooner will 
not keep them away. No matter how short the 
open season, it would hardly be so short that 
it would be impossible for a sportsman to get his 
legal limit. As to those who live in or near the 
hunting grounds, such shortening of the season 
would not affect them in the least. The guides 
and woodsmen would kill just as many as before, 
while of the other natives, the large majority 
hunt not at all, and the balance have very little 
time to engage in such pastimes. 


The statement may seem preposterous at first, 


but it is nevertheless a fact, that the number of 
sportsmen annually hunting a locality has very 
little effect on the quantity of game, though 
undeniably, it has a great effect upon their nerves. 
The majority of our larger game in the East 
is killed by those who live in the country. This 
may seem a surprising statement to some, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that the greater portion 
of game shipped out of the hunting regions 
“was never killed as alleged,” to say nothing of 
the vast number that the railroads do not handle 
and of which no record is kept. 


The market hunter of course kills a goodly 
number, but it stands to reason, as well as be- 
ing an actual fact, that the market hunter does 
not exist, or at least, does not thrive in localities 
where game is not exceedingly plentiful, as his 
illegal operations would remunerate him very 
little. It is easily understood how it is possible 
for game to be too scarce for professional hunt- 
ing, yet sufficiently plentiful to afford very good 
sport. It is quite a “job” getting a deer or moose 
out of the woods to a point where it may be 
sold for a price which would compensate the 
hunter in dollars and cents for the hard labor 
and time expended and skill exercised, as the 
services of a good hunter are worth not less 
than $3.00 per day and usually a much larger 
amount. Market hunting of itself would never 
make large game so scarce that good sport would 
be destroyed. In the days of “hounding” the 
professional hunter was in his glory, but those 
days are now passed, and only the veriest: expert 
can make good money “still-hunting,” “driving,” 
or watching ponds or runaways in hopes of get- 
ting a pot shot. “Jacking” is certainly destruc- 
tive, but only practicable during the warmer days 
of September and along the banks of marshy 
rivers and water ways. From personal observa- 
tion, the writer is of the humble opinion that 
if the average city sportsman, himself unaided, 
can kill more than the legal limit, he has most 
certainly earned it. 

The laws affecting the large game, or at least 
enacted to affect the large game of the Adiron- 
dacks and Maine are well enough as far as they 
go. That is to say; that if there were no laws 
at all, there would hardly be any game left to 
make laws about by this time; but it matters 
little how stringent the “game laws” are or how 
rigidly they are supposed to be inforced, they 
are powerless to save the wild animals if there 
is no forest for them to live in. So long as 
we have the forest, aided a little by that wise 
and judicious law prohibiting “hounding” we 
will have game. 

It matters little how many ardent sportsmen 
or avaricious pot hunters infest the borders of 
the wilderness, if we we have a wilderness, the 
game will take care of itself, as the sportsman 
who is compelled to travel a goodly number of 
miles in search of his quarry loses some of his 
ardor, and. the pothunter who has to transport 
his kill a long distance is likely to have his 
avarice rudely shattered. In the meantime, the 
dear, the moose, the bear and their friends and 
relations live long and prosper; and the true 
sportsman—the man who can carry a pack and 
paddle a canoe, and enjoy a long trip through 
the lakes and rivers unsullied by the mad rush 
of the summer hotel keeper, unpolluted by the 
dirt and refuge of the sawmill, and uncleft by 

(Continued on page 578.) 
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COLUMBUS CASTING CLUB. 

Rain somewhat interfered with the open-air 
bait and fly casting tournament of the year of 
the Columbus Casting club at Angler’s pool in 
Franklin park Oct. 14, but the event was wit- 
nessed by quite a large growd of enthusiasts, 
including six from Newark, two from Delaware 
and a former champion of the Buckeye state, 


Dr. A. E. Fogle, of Atlanta, Ga. 

The .bad weather and darkness hampered the 
contestants in the one-fourth ounce accuracy 
event, the lines being wet. F. M. Brooks made 
a club record in this event with a score of 98 8-10 
per cent. Mr. Brooks received the gold medal 
for this event. Mr. A. E. Shatford captured the 
silver medal for coming second. 

The one-half ounce accuracy club record was 
broken by Nelson L. Bulkley with a 99 per cent. 
score. Mr. Bulkley received the gold medal as 
winner in this event and Mr. F. M. Brooks the 
silver medal as second. 

The special one-half ounce contest for con- 
testants who had never made a 08 per cent. score 
in a tournament was won by William Behner, 
who received a gold medal. 

The accuracy fly contest, owing to the pro- 
longed rain, was started almost too late for 
daylight work. This condition undoubtedly pro- 
duced lower scores, and so kept many records 
from being broken. J.F. Hays finished first with 
98 5-9 per cent., which won a gold fly trophy. 
William Behnen won a silver fly trophy as sec- 
ond, and V. D. Beese a bronze fly trophy as third. 

A special gold trophy was offered to the con- 
testant with the best score in all events. This 
was won by Nelson L. Bulkley with a score of 
seven: First in one-half ounce accuracy bait; 
third in one-fourth ounce accuracy bait and third 
in accuracy fly. 

A special contest for contestants who had 
never made a score of 98 per cent or better in 
the accuracy fly event was won by Dr. E. E. 
Gaver with 98 per cent. Dr. Gaver received a 
gold fly trophy for this event. 

The club intends holding some indoor tourna- 
ments this winter, merely to keep the interest 
up and incidentally keep on edge for the open- 
ing of the summer schedule in 1015. 

In all probability the club will take in some 
new members this fall, and so be in fine shape 
for next year. 

The Columbus Casting Club is an organization 
made up of members of The Columbus Anglers 
who are interested in tournament work. This 
takes this feature away from The Columbus 
Anglers Club, giving the Columbus Anglers Club 
just the work to do concerning the protection 
and propagation of fish and game. 








THE SCORES. 
Class A—Y%-oz. accuracy. 
% FP SN ads dccasahatacescasticcce Steneesnes 98 8-10 
2 A. E. Shatford: .....c0ce.s. ckvages ackedeasens +. 98 5-10 
3 Nelson L. Bulkley .....cccocccccccsseccccecccs GO GEO 
4 G DEE Th dea car icocaesecedcteceeces oes 97 BTID 
S TD BIR nos Sc Goelnes docs casi rSewdieks 07 7-10 
O, De oda cre ce ic cnaecl beacon 97 5-10 
7 Dr. A, E. Garver +. 96 6-10 
8 J. F. Atwood ..... ++ 95 7-10 
9. William Behner .........cccccocosscccceee + 91 I-10 
Class A—%4-oz. accuracy. 
|). Sk aes ‘i 
Be EE Ee decabecccdcccecedcusccécece a F 10 
De BN vtninsen oath ov ed syindeenc’ - 98 3-10 
4. DET MOS ccceceesat cise sceacdecse sos 98 2-10 
5. Ai Pe Sl olde dows caneciddusaewabunadls 98 1-10 
O Gr, oo cao po es nin scat suncenanen 97 3-10 
% JF. TM in cdvcace tec cdacte océdecRconcdie 97 I-10 
Class B—t-oz. accuracy. 
R.. WIR oor oo), oo cud en cts ceseebankcces 97 5-10 
© DS; NE eee oes tilied' Cubcasercetenk 97 I-10 
Class_A—Accuracy. Fly. 
98 5-9 
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POST HOOKED FIVE “MUSKIES.” . 

Traveling Salesman Post hooked five big 
“muskies” while on a trip to Coshocton, recently, 
but all of the “tigers” got away from him. Ex- 
perts say he is not onto the best method of get- 
ting the fish, as they act nearly like a bass when 
taking the.hook. They make a run and then 
generally stop to turn the bait and swallow it 
and it is believed that Mr. Post pulled up too 
soon or before the fish swallowed the bait. Fish- 
ermen are now trolling for the “muskies” all 
along the stretches of the Muskingum and Tus- 
carawas rivers and are having fine sport. 

H. T. Powell, Dr. E. E. Gaver and G. G. Tink- 
ham announce they are going to settle the pike- 
muskalonge question for all time by a trip to 
the Wakatomika and will bring home specimens 
to be analyzed by experts. 

Professor ‘W. A. Knight, who makes his own 
flies and is a genius in many lines of mechanics, 
landed a dandy two-pound, six ounce bass while 
fishing in the Olentangy. 

Walter Brown and Ed Shepard duplicated 
their feat by getting 10 nice bass in the Scioto 
on flies. 





Shoot Off at Youghiogheny C. C. 
Seasons shoot off cKeesport mn. h es S tab 
e Youghiogheny Count: u 
held Saturday afternoon Octebar th, ‘caved . ete 
in every way. Immediately preceding the shoot, J 
Calhoun who had won the doubles for the season with 
4 out of the 7 events, tieing with Dr. Aber in one 
and losing two to the Doctor, was presented with a 
handsome ,gun case, bearing a plate suitably engraved 
with the initials of the Youghiogheny Country Club, 
the event, the name of the winner, and the date. Dr. 
Aber receiving as his trophy a silver medal donated 
through the Country Club by the Hercules Powder Co. 
Dr. Heisey who had won the Club trophy, winning 5 
out of the 7 events, was presented with a handsome 
silver shaker of Grogan design, suitably engraved with 
the name of the club, the event and winner. 
The regular shoot off of the day, was preceded by a 
o bird Class System qualifying race, F. D. Smith of 
raddock qualifying at the head of Class “A” with a 
49 out of a possible 50, and J. F. Calhoun qualifying 
again with 47, and so keeping any further shooters out 
of the Class. yobn Willis and C. Byard qualifying 
again in Class “B” with a 38 and 36 and keeping other 
shooters from qualifying to compete with them in Class 
B. Ww. Wilson and J. A Sword qualified in 
Class C” with a z and 29. Wilson having already 
qualified in Class “B’ was not entitled to shoot in the 
lower class and Sword had already qualified in this 
class, The scores in the qualifying event being as fol- 


lows 

24 25 4 
25 23 a 
23 24 47 
22 22 44 
22 22 44 
22 20 42 
20 21 41 
21 19 40 
21 1 40 
20 1 38 
18 18 





13 18 31 
I I 
i: « CGC. Sword ....cccessssesscccccee 3 5 
hos. Ardinger ......sssessseeees exbins 15 13 Pe 
W. MEE cc vcccesesceceesnenany 14 13 27 
Chae: Bais « cacecescccccectsieanit 12 10 22 


The real interest of the day then followed in the 50 
bird shoot off. Class “A” was shot off in two squats 
and the race between Calhoun and F. D. Smith was an 
unknown quantity until the last shell was shot, Calhoun 
winning with a margin of one bird—48 against Smith’s 
47 and was presented with a handsome gold watch fob 
by the Club from the J. Stevens Arms gE Tool Co. J. 
D. Smith winning second prize was presented with a 
Grogan design sterling silver pencil. The scores for 
this Class “A” being as follows: 


. F. Calhoun 23 25 48 
F. Smith 24 23 47 
Dr. eee ese 22 46 
Dt FRA a cdecacdeine coe at 23 44 
G. E. Painter 21 21 42 
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Stanley Granger . . 2 21 42 
me Garland Shes 19 19 38 
f. Ord acoseeee eo tae 1 35 

Mr. White ......... coe 16 7 

D. W. Baker ........ ateuvetddsageetkee «8 33 


‘ 19 
Class B was shot off in one squad and resulted in a 
victory for Harry Brooks with a 48 owt of a possible 
so and he was presented with a silver medal by the 
Club from the Dupont Powder Co. J. W. Wilson with 
a 44 out of 50 getting a silver medal similar to the 
first prize, as second prize in this class. Scores for this 
event as follows: 





Harry Brooks 24 24 48 
C. F. Moore .. 23 25 a 
t W. Wilson 21 23 44 
. S. Scholl . 22 20 42 
John Willis 18 20 ? 
Class C was represented by a full squad and Mrs. J. 


of a woman to 
first prize with a 
hand- 


C. Ashton demonstrated Se ay 
shoot over the tees by carrying o } 
40 out of a possible 50, nee presented with a d 
some sterling silver Grogan design combination pencil 
and pocket knife. Goldstrom being a close second with 
a 2 received a handsome sterling silver penknife 
a. rogan design. The scores for this event being as 
ollows: 


os J. C. Ashton . 19 21 40 





. L. Goldstrom 20 I 39 
J. A._C. Sword 17 I 35 
as. Simpson 16 13 29 


th: FR CIID. Soo cdiae ce dccccccencs 12 10 22 

All of the prizes are a suitably engraved with 
the name of the Country Club, the winner and the 
event. 

While the scores of the qualifving shoot were being 
fomped up, practice events were shot off, resulting as 
‘ollows: 

Brooks, 22, 22, 44 out of 50; Painter, 22, 20, 22, 64 out of 
; Scholl, 21, 1% 36 out of 50; White, 15 owt of 25; 
rosser, 17, 17, 18, 52 out of 733 Mrs. Ashton, 16 out of 

28; Scholl, 15 out o 383 Ardinger, 8 out of as; F. D. 

Snith, 22 out of 25; Ashbaugh, 20 out of 25. 8 
Two tenes were used and everything passed off with- 

out a hitch, shooters being through in good time. | 

Next shoot at the Youghiogheny Country Club will 
be on Saturday, November 14th, at which time some 
special events will be arranged for and on Thursday, 

ovember 26th there will be a big turkey and chicken 
shoot. Details as to time and nature of shoot, to be 
arranged for later. 


Forest and Stream Books 


THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER—A. L, Himmel- 
wright, Pres. U. S. Revolver Asso. This work is 
strictly up-to-date, including the latest development im 
smokeless powders. It covers military, target, pocket 
types, ammunition, sights, position, target shooting, 
clubs and ranges, hints for beginners, selection of 
manipulation, the cleaning and care of arms, rules 
matches. Cloth, illus., 150 cE Postpaid, cloth, 
$1.00; Morocco, $1.50; paper, cents. 


. HITTING vs MISSING—S. T. Hammond. A man- 
ual for the field shooter, by a most successful field 
shot. _Contents—Choosing the Gun, the All Around 
Gun, Practice at Stationary ae Marks, Shoot- 
ing Companions; Among the Birds. oth, 250 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


DISEASE OF THE DOG—Hugh Dalziel. A hand- 
book for amateurs. Treats of the causes of disease in 
dogs, symptoms and treatment, modes of administer- 
ing medicine, treatment in cases of poisoning, etc. 
Paper. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


FETCH AND CARRY—B. Waters. Tells minutely 
of the methods by which a dog, young or old, willing 
or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve either by the 
force or “natural” system. Cloth, illus., 124 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


FIRST LESSONS IN DOG TRAINING—S. T. 
Hammond. The first two chapters of Training vs 
Bresking, with points and standards of all beeede of 
dogs. ‘aper. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


HORSE AND HOUND—Roger D. Williama A 
book on fox hunting and the American fox hound. 
Cloth, illus. Postpaid, $2.50. 


KENNEL DISEASES—Ashmont. Every detail of 
dog disease and treatment is considered with a minute- 
ness not elsewhere attempted. Symptoms and diagno- 
sis receive careful attention, and especially important 
chapters deal with eczema, mange, poisons, distemper, 
hydrophobia, eye and ear diseases, vaginal diseases, 
diseases of the seuaaty, and sexual organs, and pneu- 
monia. Cloth, illus. ostpaid, $3.22. 


KENNEL SECRETS—Ashmont. A _ standard work 
for amateur or professional trainer. Covers diet, puppy 
dietary, kenneling, exercise, drinking water, washing 
and grooming, insects, preparing for exhibition, con- 
ditioning, to and from the show, on the bench, breed- 
ing, selection sire and mother, treatment of new born, 
early training, intestinal parasites, worm destroyers. 
Cloth, illus. Postpaid, $3.22. 


MODERN TRAINING—B, Waters. The author fol- 
lows the modern professional method of training, com- 
bining the excellences of both the suasive an 
systems, and deals exhaustively with the use and abuse 
of spiked collars. Content and _ Pointer, 
Nomenclature, the Amateur Trainer and His Faults, 
Instruments, , Puppy — Comman 


Age to Be Tfawing an ng, 

a ne to Wing or Shot, Brace 

hyness, Unsteadiness, Quail, nine, Grouse and 

cock snotting, Intelligence, Field Etiquette, 
Management. 
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(Continued from page 576.) 
the axe of the lumberman-politician; and who 
can delight in a hard tramp over trails, only 
evident to the keen eye of the experienced woods- 
men, and along which the stopping places are 
unannounced save by the buzzing of the wind 
through the balsam grove and the gurgle of the 
mountain brook—such a man, our true sports- 
man, to whom it is said the game rightfully be- 
longs, can pack his packbasket and load his 
canoe with a feeling of content and a presenti- 
ment (all sportsmen have presentiments) that 
he has but to exercise those powers and gifts 
bestowed upon him by nature, and he will realize 
those keen enjoyments and extravagant gratifica- 
tions suffered only to the favored caste. 

There are places in the recesses of our north- 
ern forests today sufficiently secluded and in- 
excessible to afford rare sport to those who can 
“rough it” in the proper sense of the expression, 
and from the very nature of their situation and 
surroundings are secure from the demoralizing 
effects of overwhelming numbers of the ordinary 
amateurs and the professional hunters; and there 
will always be as good hunting in these places 
as there is now and has been till the axe of the 
lumberman begins to fell the enclosing forests. 

Take care of the woods, and the game will take 
‘care of itself. 


BIRD DOGS AND THEIR HABITS. 
(Continued from page 567.) 

Finally the dog backed away from his point and 
barked. Whereupon his master turned and scold- 
ed him, saying “Why didn’t you do that before?” 
Quite a number of dogs have learned to back 
out of a point and bark to attract their master’s 
attention when they have been hidden by the 
bushes, but this is a rare accomplishment and 
may be said to be the 33rd degree of bird sense 

Knowing what a keen sense of smell a dog 
has it is still almost impossible to realize that a 
good dog will go careering through the thick 
bushes on a full run and stop, almost as if he 
was shot on a dead point over a single bird; 
hidden perhaps under a tangle of vines. While 
hunting once, just after a snowstorm, my pointer 
after trailing a bird for some distance dropped 
on a point. I kicked into the snow but no bird 


A REAL GUN 


With the characteristics of the Thoroughbred written all over it. 
catalogue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades | 


PRICES $25.00 TO $1,000 
“ewes THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY "37505! 


FOREST AND STREAM 


1 L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger For 
: TRAP and FIELD 


This means ét will win. Kindly let us mail you our new | 


got up, so the dog poked his nose under the 
snow and handed the bird to me. A short time 
after that he caught a bird on the wing just 
as it left the ground. Once while riding with 
a friend, a rabbit jumped up from the edge of 
the road and he fired at it saying that he felt 
sure he had hit it but we rode on. A short dis- 
tance further his dog pointed a covey of birds 
and we fired at them as they rose. While pick- 
ing up the dead birds the dog disappeared. He 
was at last seen some distance off on a hill in 
the cotton field, through which we had passed 
apparently digging in the ground. When we got 
to him we saw a mound of earth and under the 
mound the rabbit was found, completely covered 
up. The dog had evidently intended to go back 
for him at some future time, as he was not al- 
lowed to hunt rabbits when we were out after 
birds. The bird sense in a dog is so extraordinary 
that at times it is almost incredible, and the 
hunter is actually humiliated when he finds that 
he has misjudged the intelligence and faithful- 
ness of his dog. I felt this, on one occasion 
while hunting with a companion. There were 
five dogs, all of whom, rushed down the road 
except one small pointer. I knew the sterling 
qualities of this little dog. What a fine nose 
he had, and how certain he was to have birds 
when he pointed. So I stopped and called my 
friend back with the other dogs. The little 
pointer went about twenty steps from the road 
and pointed a beautiful covey of birds. We both 
fired into the covey as they rose, and each 
claimed a bird, but only one could be found. 
gave that to him, and turned to look for the little 
dog but the ground had been very much torn up 
by phosphate diggers and he was nowhere to be 
seen. I hunted and called for him until I got 
tired, and started to go back to my horse which 
I had left hitched some distance behind me. On 
my way back I almost stepped on little “Don,” 
who I found on a dead point over a wounded 
bird. 

He had found the bird which one of us 
had wounded and such a look he gave us as 
much as to say, “Don’t you suppose I know my 
business? What do you think I have been doing 
here all this time?” I almost took off my hat 
to him and concluded that he was worth at 


least five times as much as the other dogs, be- 
cause none of them noticed the covey at all and 
had it not’ been for him we would not have 
gotten a feather. In every pack the dogs them- 
selves learn to pay more respect to the lead dog 
and follow him when he opens. A common dog 
or a noted liar might yelp his insides out and 
receive not the least attention from any other 
dog. 

Bird dogs are usually profoundly jealous of 
each other, and for this reason they are generally 
hunted in pairs because it stimulates their ambi- 
tion to make greater effort to locate the birds 
first, and therefore when hunting the single birds 
it is generally necessary to leash one dog so 
that they will not rush in and flush the birds 
too fast for the gunner. Dogs will generally hunt 
much better for their master than for any one 
else, and especially if the gunner is a good shot. 
It is said that dogs have been known to leave 
the hunt and go home if several birds are missed 
in succession. When hunting in pairs bird dogs 
usually back each other up when a point is made, 
but very often their eagerness is so great, that 
they will rush in and put their noses right along- 
side of each other. 

One of the most beautiful sights I ever saw 
occurred late one afternoon. As we were return- 
ing home a covey of birds was found in an open 
field where they had gone to roost. There were 
five dogs and they completely surrounded the 
birds each with his nose almost on the ground 
and the birds were sitting unmolested between 
them, in a circle as they always do looking like 
a small mosaic in brown. 


EARLY RECORDS OF THE WILD TURKEY. 
(In The Auk for October.) 


The hunting and trapping of this wary bird 
has furnished the literature of out-of-door maga- 
zines many an interesting column in the last 
forty years, a period following the range (250 
years) of the subsequent notes. These represent 
most of the present day methods of capture and 
cover a wide stretch of country as well as range 
of time. Of the general wariness of the species 
(Michaux, 1. c., pp. 216, 217) writes as follows: 
“The wild turkies, which began to be very scarce 
in the southern states, are plentiful in those to 
the westward. In the most uninhabited parts 
they are so tame as to be easily killed with a 
pistol-shot. In the east, on the contrary, and 
particularly in the neighborhood of the seaports, 
they cannot be approached without difficulty; 
they are not alarmed by a noise, ‘but they have 
a very quick sight, and as soon as they discover 
the hunter, fly away with such rapidity, that it 
takes a dog several minutes to come up with 
them; and when they see themselves on the point 
of being caught, they escape by taking to flight. 
The wild turkies generally remain in the swamps, 
and by the sides of rivers and creeks, and only 
come out in the morning and evening. They 
perch on the tops of the highest trees, where, 
notwithstanding their bulk, it is not always easy 
to see them. When they have not been fright- 
ened, they return to the same trees for several 
weeks in succession.” And, of the turkey on 
the southwestern prairies or plains near the 
Upper Red River, Long says, “We daily saw— 
turkies; but these animals had acquired all the 
vigilance which results from the habit of being 
often hunted, and the entire want of thick 
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RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in un 
sniall-nouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 








of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 


Raised From Adirondack Trout 


All Sizes from 2to 8Inches. Visit or Write 


Drumlin Trout Hatchery 
Barneveld, New York 








FRED. SAUTER 
Leading 
TAXIDERMIST 


of America, Established 1860 
Specialist in all Branches of Taxidermy 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 
Write for Catalogue “A” 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or 
exchange with you for any other firearm youma 
want, rite me what you have, what you wan 
and I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 



















Don't Shoot 


unless your gun is oiled with 3-in-One. 
Lubricates just right. Prevents rust, leading, 


pitting. 
3-in-One Oil 
is not heavy or greasy. Doesn't gum 
or dry. In bottles: 10c, 25¢ and 50c; 
in sportsmens’ Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
i FREE—Sample and Use Dictionary. 
7 3-in-One Oil Ce. 112 New S:.. New York. 








forests, and even of solitary trees or inequalities 
of the surface to cover the approach of the 
hunter, rendered abortive most of our attempts 
to take them.” 

The aborigines have several methods of cap- 
ture. According to T. Flint (1. c. p. 73) “The 
Indians and western sportsmen, learn a way to 








FOREST AND STREAM 


hunt them by imitating the cry of their young.” 
Several other devices or practices of the Indians 
will appear in the following excerpts. In 1627, 
Isaac De Rasieries ‘writes of the turkey in New 
Netherlands as follows: “There are also very 
large turkeys living wild; they have very long 
legs, and can run extraordinarily fast so that 
we generally take savages with us when we go 
to hunt them; for even when one has deprived 
them of the power of flying, they yet run so 
fast that we cannot catch them unless their legs 
are hit also.” 

In writing of Capt. Brant in the Niagara 
region, P. Campbell remarks that “they rode on 
through the woods, and at last fell in with a 
large flock of Turkies, and galloped after them 
as hard as they could, until they obliged the 
Turkies to take wing and get upon trees, when 
the party alighted off their horses, and shot 
seventeen fine Turkies, with which they returned 
to camp. They all shot with rifles. He 
(Lieut. Turner) told me when he was one day 
permitted to go along with them to the woods 
on a shooting party; that how soon they fell in 
with Turkies, the Indians pursued on foot as 
fast as they could run, bawling and hallowing 
all the time to frighten the birds, and when 
they had thus got them upon trees, that they 
shot many of them. Several other persons told 
me that this was the surest way to get them. 
They are so tame or stupid when they are in 
the trees, as to stand perhaps till the last of 
them be killed; whereas, on the ground, they 
are so quick sighted and fleet, that in an instant 
they are out of sight. An old Turkey Cock can 
outrun any man on the ground. Another method 
practiced, is that of watching them on the ground 
until they get up to roost in the trees in the 
evening, when the sportsmen may shoot on until 
the last in the flock be killed.” 

In 1824, John Hunter in the “Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the Indians of North America,” 
gives us the following manner of ‘hunting: “The 
turkey is not valued, though when fat, the In- 
dians frequently take them alive in the following 
manner. Having prepared from the skin an 
apt resemblance of the living bird, they follow 
the turkey trails or haunts, till they discover a 
flock, when they secrete themselves behind a 
log, in such a manner as to elude discovery: 
partially display their decoy; and imitate the 
gobbling noise of the cock. This management 
generally succeeds to draw off first one and 
then another from their companions, which from 
their social and unsuspecting habits, thus suc- 
cessively place themselves literally in the hands 
of the hunters, who quickly despatch them, and | 
await for the arrival for more. This species of 
hunting, with fishing, is more practised by the 
boys than the older Indians, who seldom, in fact, | 
undertake them, unless closely pressed by | 
hunger.” 

The Indians also used to employ a blow gun. | 
McKinney when on the Tombigbee River de- | 
scribes its operations thus: “With the end in 
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Dn’ot Wear a Truss! 


Brook’s Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that cures 
rupture, will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable,cheap. 


C. E. BROOKS, the Diseoverer Sent on trial to prove it. 


Catalogue and measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1949A State St., Marshall, Mich. 








SPRATT’S 
Cod Liver Oil Biscuits 


For conditioning and building up 
“run-down” dogs 


Send two cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’’ 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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AIREDALES—The Great Twentieth Century Dog. We 
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nares W. R. WATSON, Box 202, Oakland, Iowa. 





KENWYNH KOAT KURE 
Cures mange or —— and kills flees. $0.50 and $1.00 
— 7 re OMPANY, 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 





WAN btn apt and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
=" ie H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





THE OWNER OF EVERY KENNEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE HIS NAME AND 
address in the Seventh Annual Volume of the C. S. R. 


| Blue Book of Dogdom for 1915, which is now being coth- 


piled. Send for free blanks and full particulars to 
“COMPILERS,” C. S. R. Co, P. O. Box 1028, New 
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STREAM COPIES 


FOREST AND 
WANTED 


Copies of “Forest and Stream” of July 


12th, 1913, and August 2nd, 1913, are 
wanted. Ten cents per copy will be pai 
for these numbers. Address Y, care of 
“Forest and Stream.” 





(ESTABLISHED 1868) 
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HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting. Choice Accommodations 
for Ladies and Gentlemen : 
BEST CHEF SOUTH OF THE POTOMAC 
Not a cheap place 


GENERAL FRANK A. BOND - - ~- _ Buies, North Carolina 





CURRITUCK DUCKS. 

A private duck club in the heart of Currituck 
Sound will take this season a limited number of 
outside Gunners by the day or week. Season 
opens November Ist. Apply to 

JOSEPH S. MELSON, Supt., 
Waterlily, Currituck County, 
North Carolina. 





J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, anime! 
and manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send fo 
prices. All kinds of heads and skulls for ans 
taxidermiste. 

363 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 





NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN. 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. Shooting sea- 
son opens October 1sth. Grouse or Pheasant, and wood- 
cock. uirrels, hare, and rabbits in season. Rooms en 
suite and with private bath accommodations for fami- 
lies. Bowling, pool, tennis, golf, livery, saddle horses, 
garage. Illustrated booklet. Inn closes December 1st. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, 


Canadenis, Pa. Cresco Sta, D. L. & W. R. R. 


HUNTERS’ RETREAT 


Good Rabbit and Deer Shooting. For particulars 
write N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


BEST FISHING AND BOATING 


Surf bathing. Bay Bird, Meadow Hens. Ducks dur- 
ing open season. Restful. Good table. Booklets. Ad- 


dress A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


LIVE PHEASANTS 


In large or small quantities for stocking game 
preserves. Now very cheap owing to war. Prices 
include all freight to and live arrival guaranteed 
at any of the Eastern ports of the United States. 

J. CARLTON HUNTING, 
The Gaybird Pheasant Farm, 
Great Missenden, Bucks, England. 


RAINBOW TROUT 

Thrive fine in most of the Ozark streams (State Mis- 
souri) also in ponds fed through these waters. Owners 
of large estates, especially in this State, would make a 
profitable investment in stocking same with fry raised 
on my trout farm. For particulars address: August 
Lauth, Proprietor of the Clear Spring Hatchery, Floyd, 
Missouri. 


Point and Pond Shooting 


Mrs. Margaret B. White of Sea Gull, North Carolina, 
will rent her marsh and one eight room house, furnished, 
or unfurnished. This location affords the finest Point 
and Pond shooting for ducks and geese in North Caro- 
lina. Fine place for club. Season opens November 1. 
Possession at once. 
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which the arrow is lodged in their mouths, a 
sight is drawn upon the object to be shot at; 
when with a sudden blow into the reed, the 
arrow is darted out the other end, and with a 
force sufficient to kill at twenty or thirty feet 
birds—and often wild turkeys.” Concerning this 
same practice, Timberlake, 1762, when in Chero- 
kee country, writes: “There are..turkeys. .pur- 
sued only by the children, who, at eight or ten 
years old, are very expert at killing with a sar- 
bacan, or hollow cane through which they blow 
a small dart, whose weakness obliges them to 
shoot at the eye of the larger sort of prey, 
which they seldom miss.” 

Thirty years after De Rasieries, Adrian Van 
der Donck in a “Description of Netherlands, 
1656” finds that “Sometimes the turkeys are 
caught with dogs in the snow; but the greatest 
number are shot at night from the trees. The 
turkeys sleep in trees and frequently in large 
flocks together. They also usually sleep in the 
same place every night. When a sleeping place 
is discovered, then two or three gunners go to 
the place together at night, when they shoot the 
fowls, and in such cases frequently bring in 
a dozen or more.: The Indians take many in 
snares, when the weather changes in winter. 
Then they lay bulbous roots, which the turkeys 
are fond of, in the small rills and streams of 
water, which the birds take up, when they are 
ensnared and held until the artful Indian takes 
the turkey as his prize.” 

The settlers and foreign sportsmen in general 
try all the Indian methods and invent others of 
their own. Latrobe, when at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, tries to imitate the turkeys as do the 
Indians. He says, “Yet I plead guilty to having 
sometimes tried to coax the turkeys in rather 
an extraordinary way. The practical hunter will 
induce them to approach him as he steals through 
the grass, by skilful imitation of their gobble 
and piping. But often, as buried in the thick 
cane brake, and watching one of those little 
openings, where the birds sun themselves, I 
heard the tread, rustle, and voices of the turkeys 
around me, and have attempted to allure them 
to me by an imitation of their notes. I never 
succeeded in a single instance. I set up, for 
example, a weak, amorous, sentimental piping 
like the female, it was in vain! no broad backed, 
round-tailed, burly turkey-cock made his appear- 
ance. I gobbled in the most seducing fashion, 
throwing as much devotion into my tones as 
I could contrive; I essayed to compass a thous- 
and blandishments into a few gutteral sounds 
that were permissible, but these, far from elicit- 
ing any sympathetic response, seemed to put the 
whole gang to instant though cautious flight; 
for I invariably observed that very briefly, after 
an attempt of the Jatter kind, every sound be- 
came hushed, but the beating of my own im- 
patient and disappointed heart. It was evident 
that there was no mistaking me for a turkey, 
and all the birds that I ever brought to the 
mess, were the fruits of a less guileful, more 
straight-forward and summary mode of pro- 
ceeding.” 

Tibbits, in 1874, in “Reminiscences of Early 
Days in Michigan” gives a variation of the tur- 
key calling method. “The wild turkey was very 
common, and vast flocks of several hundred 
were frequently to be met with. The usual 
method of hunting them, was for two or three 























NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN! 


The finest hunting resort on the 
Atlantic Coast for wild fowl shooting. 
Geese, ducks and brant in abundance the 
entire season. Well equipped modern club 
house located at Gull Island, Dare County, 
N.C. A thorough equipment of boats, bat- 
teries, live and wooden decoys. Competent 
guides. Parties may make reservation for 
hunting trip on short notice. Few shares of 
stock in the company for sale. Address: 


L. G. DANIELS or M. D. HAYMAN 
WANCHESE, N. C. 


PINE TOP LODGE KENNELS 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, _ DEER, 
DUCKS, WOODCOCK and small game 
in abundance. Unlimited territory. In 
the heart of vast pine woods this up-to- 
date Club house with all modern conve- 
niences and amusements, auto service, 





boating, riding and driving, dogs, horses 
and guides afford the sportsman and his 
wife an opportunity to enjoy real sport, 
without discomfort and see the South, 
while escaping the Northern winter. 
Cc. & L. P. BLOW, 


Delaware, Va. 


Address 





Waterman PORTO Does It 
Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H. P. 


Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original 
outboard motor. en year—25,000 in use. 
Guaranteed for life. Fits any shaped 
stern; has Carburetor—not “mixing 
valve”’; Piston Rings instead of 1; 
Rambdbls Phosphor Bronze Bearings; 
Solid Bronze Skeg, protecting 101%x16 
in. Propeller, Steers by rudder from 
any part of boat. Water-cooled Exhaust 
Manifold; Noiseless under water Ex- 
haust; Bronze Gear ater Pump; 
Spun-copper Water Jacket; any igni- 
tion equipment desired. 

«¢ DEMAND these essentials in an out- 
board motor, or you won’t get your 
money’s worth. 


Write Today for Free Engine Book 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Deer Shooting de Luxe 


Within easy reach of New York City, 
Boston and Philadelphia, is the best deer 
shooting offered in years. If you can 
shoot, the deer is yours—if you can’t— 
well, that’s another story. However, fine 
ruffed grouse and woodcock shooting is 
to be found here this year. Good board, 
camps, guides and climate. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP, 
J. M. Balderson, Prop., 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


FOR S ALE ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 

e ISLAND OUTDONE! 
St. Vincent Island, Fla., in the Gulf of Mexico 
containing nearly 12,000 acres of pine forest, 
fresh water lakes, grassy Savannahs, wild 
boar, native and imported India deer, wild 
pigs, wild cattle, turkey, millions of duck and 
all varieties of fish, The Island with bunga- 
lows, hunting lodges, yacht, boats and vehicles 
for sale. Easily protected. Many thousand 
acres of finest pine trees. For information 
inquire DR. V.M. PIERCE, 663 Main Street, 
, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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persons to proceed cautiously through the woods 
till they came upon a flock, then suddenly fire 
at random amongst them, the object being to 
scatter them in all directions. ‘When thus scat- 
tered they will invariably return to the same 
spot to get together again, the old ones coming 
first to call their young together. The hunters, 
hid in some secluded place with their ‘turkey 
calls’ ready for use, would wait patiently for 
the return of the old birds. These turkey-calls 
consist of the hollow bone of the turkey’s wing, 
and, in the mouth of an experienced hunter 
can be made to exactly imitate the piping sound 
of the mother bird when calling her brood to- 
gether. Soon the maternal notes of the old 
birds are heard, and the hunters respond with 
their ‘calls,’ luring them on to certain destruc- 
tion. After the old birds are killed, the young 
ones fall an easy prey to the unerring aim of 
the skilful marksman. The flesh of the turkey 
is esteemed a great luxury, and one of the most 
delicious meals I think I ever ate was made 
from steak cut from the breast of a young tur- 
key, fried in butter, and partaken after a hard 
day’s hunt, in which a companion and myself 
killed seven large fine birds.” 


In 1777 near Pamlico Sound, Elkanah Watson 
gives “chase to a wild turkey, that maintained 
his equal right to the road, like a true North 
Carolina Republican; and, in spite of our efforts, 
he stretched away upon his long legs, far beyond 
our reach.” The Hon. C. A. Murray holds to 
a somewhat different opinion. In the neighbor- 
hood of Kansas River, when he is “crossing a 
wooded ravine a flock of turkeys, containing I 
think fifty or sixty, rose, and flew to a neighbor- 
ing thicket; as they were on the wing I fired 
a ball at random among them; it broke two 
or three feathers, but killed none. When my 
companions arrived, I halted them for half an 
hour, and went with the young American lad 
in pursuit of them; but they had beat us com- 
pletely in the thicket, and we saw nothing more 
of them. Had we got them out on the open 
prairie we should have had excellent sport. A 
wild turkey runs with exceeding swiftness, but 
he cannot keep it up long, and his wings are 
not proportioned to the great weight of his 
body, so as to enable him to fly far. I have 
been told, that on a fair plain without trees, an 
active Indian or white man, could run one down 
in little more than an hour.” The same gentle- 
man recounts a hand-to-hand encounter he has 
with a wild turkey at Leesburgh, Va. “I was 
crossing a wooded ravine, when a large gobbler 
(so is the full-grown wild turkey-cock called 
here) started from the brushwood; my gun 
was only loaded with very small partridge-shot, 
but I discharged both barrels after the flying 
enethy, accidentally broke his wing; he came to 
the ground, and began to run like an ostrich. 
The ittle spaniel pursued in gallant style; but 
when he came up, was too small to hurt or hold 
his antagonist. I threw down my rifle and joined 
in the pursuit; at length I got hold of the tur- 
key’s leg; the grass was slippery with ice, and 
in his desperate struggle to escape he pulled me 
over on the ground, then he scratched my hands 
with his claws, and nearly blinded me by flap- 
ping his great wings over my face and eyes; 
at last I contrived to seize his neck, and soon 
put an end to the contest. As he was too heavy 
a burthen for my little companion, I strung 
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him across my back, and shouldering my rifle, 
returned in triumph to Leesburgh. During my 
walk homeward I felt no disposition to com- 
plain of the cold; for independent of my ac- 
coutrements, the turkey’s weight proved, on my 
arrival, to be twenty-eight pounds.” 


Flint suggests another method for Kentucky 
in Boone’s day. He holds that “A man sta- 
tioned near one of these paths (buffalo or bear 
paths) could kill game enough, with turkeys— 
in an hour, to supply the wants of a month. In 
Virginia Bruce suggests a method somewhat 
akin to that of Tibbits. He writes “Of the 
two varieties of game (partridge and turkey), 
it is probable that the pursuit of the wild tur- 
key afforded the Virginians much exertion as 
well as wariness to come up with it and kill it. 
Blinds of pine or oak boughs were erected at 
different eligible spots in the woods, and here, 
after scattering the flocks with trained dogs, 
the hunters would hide themselves, and by skil- 
ful use of the yelp, soon call up the confused 
and unsuspecting birds within range of the guns.” 


In the country of the Chickasaws (1724), ac- 
cording to Du Pratz, a dog is necessary to 
hunt them. “The second day I had a turkey- 
hen brought to regale me. The discoverer who 
killed it, told me, there are a great many in the 
same place, but that he could do nothing without 
a dog. I have often heard of a turkey-chace, 
but never had an-opportunity of being at one. 
On coming to the spot, we soon discovered the 
hens, which ran off with such speed, that the 
swiftest Indian would lose his labour in attempt- 
ing to outrun them. My dog soon came up 
with them, which made them take to their wings, 
and perch on the next trees; as long as they 
are not pursued in this manner, they only run, 
and are soon out of sight. I came near the 
place of retreat, killed the largest, a second and 
my discoverer a third. We might have killed 
the whole flock; for while they see any men, 
they never quit the tree they have once perched 
on. Shooting scares them not, as they only look 
at the bird that drops, and set up a timorous 
cry, as he falls.” In Canada (1844) Godley 
reports that “Wild turkeys are tracked in the 
snow, and stalked like deer with rifles; they 
show excellent sport, but are very scarce in 
our provinces.” When along the Alleghany 
River, Pa. (1807), Christian Schultz relies on 
an air gun. “It frequently happens that after 
shooting one from a tree, you find it busted 
by falling on the ground; they are remarkably 
tame, and if alarmed, generally take to a tree, 
especially if disturbed by a dog. I found my 
air gun of great use in shooting this game, for 
if there were five or six of them in one tree, 
I was always sure of bringing them all down,” 
and at Cedar Bluffs on the Mississippi, he praises 
this weapon as follows: “my air gun which had 


been charged a few hours before for the pur- 


pose of shooting at a flock of wild turkeys, was 
worth a dozen common guns at a moderate dis- 
tance.” 

Quite frequently we find the wild turkey is 
hunted on horseback. Anburey, on a journey 
to Richmond, Va., overtakes “a flock of wild 
turkeys; a couple of spaniels we had with us 
pursued them, and it is incredible how swift they 
tun, as neither of us, though we galloped our 
horses, could overtake them, although they run 
near two hundred yards before they took flight; 
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illustrated catalogue, the finest of its kind ever 


inted, 1oc. 
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DOGS FOR SALE. 
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35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book on Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED. 

Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 








OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
sters bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from 
@ ground hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and fo kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. Having an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest usage and make the 
ideal for both hunter and trapper. Stamp for reply. 
Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds, English Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue for 
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Olt’s Famous Duck calls. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of 60 cents. Order one to-day. 

PHILIP S. OLT, Pekin, Ills., Dept. D. 
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they appeared considerably larger than ours, 
and I am told, sometimes weigh thirty or forty 
pounds each.” In the southwestern country 
1849, Marcy reports one chase by horses in 
this manner: A hunter “discovered a turkey 
upon the prairie, and putting spurs to his horse 
started after him at full speed. I thought this 
a novel method of hunting wild turkeys, and 
looked on the chase with a good deal of inter- 
est, particularly as I knew that the quality of 
our supper depended upon the result. The tur- 
key was about a half a mile ahead at the start, 
and made good running for a short time, but 
soon found it necessary to resort to flight. The 
hunter followed on till the turkey alighted and 
ran into a timbered ravine; he still followed out 
of sight with his horse, but soon appeared again 
with a stick driving the exhausted bird before 
him. I expressed much surprise at the facility 
with which he run down and caught the turkey; 
but he informed me that they seldom ever fly 
more than twice before they become exhausted 
and are easily taken.” 

One of the most profitable methods is the so- 
called trap or pen, more generally used in Vir- 
ginia than in any other region. Bruce (1. c., p. 
213) in speaking of Virginia in the 17th century 
writes that “among the ingenious devices em- 
ployed for its capture was the large trap built 
in the midst of the forest; lured by a long train 
of grains of corn to the hole in the ground 
which led into the trap, where there was piled 
up a quantity of the same grains, the turkey 
entered unhesitatingly, and once in, was too 
stupid to find its way out of the same hole 
again.” Beverly informs us “There are many 
pretty Devices besides the Gun, to take wild 
Turkeys; and among others, a Friend of mine 
invented a great Trap; wherein he at times 
caught many Turkeys, and particularly seven- 
teen at one time; but he could not continue it 
so, as to let others in, after he had entrapped 
the first Flock, until they were taken out.” An- 
burey (1. c. Vol II, pp. 340, 343) notes this same 
practice in Virginia. “Just before we came to 
Goochland Courthouse, we saw the manner by 
which the inhabitants catch them: they make 
a long fence of about twelve feet square, se- 
curing the top with heavy logs, but before they 
covered it over dig a passage from the center, 
to the outside of the fence, which is covered 
over so as to admit light, and round about the 
entrance, and through this passage they strew 
Indian corn, as well as a quantity for them to 
feed on when in the trap, the birds seeing the 
corn in the inside, keep walking around to gather 
it, till they meet that which is laid to conduct 
them into the passage, which having consumed, 
they keep eating on till they get into the trap, 
and these foolish birds, when they wish to get 
out, instead of returning the way they came in, 
keep continually flying up, by which means one 
or two out of the flock, in the morning are found 
dead, and they frequently catch a flock of ten 
or a dozen at a time in this manner.” In 1819, 















Warden (Vol. II, p. 178) practically repeats the 
above for Virginia. 

Of Ohio in 1814 and 1815, Walker writes 
“Wild Turkeys are very plenty. I have often 
set a square pen made of rails, then scattered 
a little corn about it and into it, and caught 
eight or ten fine ones at a time. The pen being 
covered at the top the turkeys could not fly out, 
and they never thought of ducking their heads 
to get out by the same passage they came in.” 
In Michigan, about this same period, the pen has 
this description: (Tibbits, J. S., 1. c, p. 404) 
“The wild turkey is sometimes caught in pens 
made of poles, some five or six feet in height 
and covered over the top to prevent their escape. 
A covered passageway is made under the pen 
large enough for the turkeys to crawl through. 
Corn or other grain is scattered in the pasage- 
way inside the pen. The unsuspecting birds, 
seeing the grain, commence picking it up, and 
thus one after another crawl through the hole 
into the pen. ‘Once in, forever in,’ for they 
never think of putting their heads down to 
crawl out again.” . 

When at the Mammoth Cave, Blane (lI. c. p. 
277), an English gentleman finds, “The manner 
in which great numbers of wild turkeys are 
caught is very simple and curious. A Pen is 
made by placing rough hewn rails one above 
another, so as to form a vacant space, about 
six or eight feet long and as many broad, which 
is closed at the top by heavy rails laid across. 
A small trench is then dug for a yard or two 
on the outside and continued under the lowest 
rail into the interior. In this trench some In- 
dian corn is strewed, and the turkeys, while 
employed in picking it up, advance with their 
head downwards into the Pen. As soon as 
they find themselves in the enclosure, these 
stupid birds never think of stooping down, or 
they could walk out as easily as they walked 
in; but instead of this they try to force a way 
out at the top and sides, and continue jump- 
ing about in great alarm, till some one in the 
course of the day visits the Pen and secures 
them. I have known as many as seven or eight 
caught within four and twenty hours in a single 
Pen.” 

In Canada the same method used to be in 
vogue. Smith finds a “common mode of cap- 
turing them is by trapping. This is effected by 
erecting a large pen or hut of fence rails, leaving 
the lower rail of one side a sufficient height 
from the ground to allow of the Turkey creep- 
ing under it. A long train of barley, corn, or 
some other grain is then laid on the ground, 
leading into the trap; the Turkeys gather up 
the grain till they arrive at the trap, when they 
follow the bait and creep under the rail; as 
soon as they discover the predicament they are 
in they become so alarmed that they appear at 
once to lose all instinct; there is nothing to 
prevent them leaving the trap the way they came 
in, but they seem to not be aware of that, and 
remain stupidly staring about them till they are 
captured. In consequence of this known stu- 
pidity of the Turkey, trapping is prohibited in 
Canada, as tending to exterminate the breed, 
the Turkey usually wandering in flocks or 
families, and the whole flock being thus gen- 
erally taken at once; whereas, if they are shot, 
the chances are that some one of each brood will 
escape. 
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(Continued from page 559-) 

good reason to think his desertion the cause 
of much suffering to myself, and something hard 
would rise in my throat when I tried to feel 
friendly and forgiving in spite of me. However, 
as Ned came often to see me and we talked 
matters over I came not only to forgive ‘but to 
sympathize with him. He had led his inamorata 
to the altar on Christmas Eve, starting on a 
bridal tour immediately thereafter. On his re- 
scribes its operation thus: “With the end in 
turn he found to his consternation. that another 
wedding had come off during his absence, and 
one that he little dreamed of. 

Mr. Enoch Daniels, the man of many patents, 
had gone and done it! Married the elder Han- 
nah, relict of Deacon Needham, deceased, and 
was in fact a sort of father-in-law to Ned— 
a relationship that I fancy did not inspire Ned 
with any great amount of respect. However, the 
widow had a perfect right to marry whom she 
pleased, so Ned took his pretty young wife 
home to his mother’s snug fifty-acre farm, and 
Mr. Daniels took charge of the Needham estate, 
including the buxom relict, all of which he man- 
aged and still manages, as a temperate, thrifty 
Vermonter should do. As for Ned, he got a 
present of a fine young horse from the widow 
and his wife a nice “setting-out” in furniture, 
besides the two best cows on the farm, which 
is all they are likely to get at present, as the 
widow—I beg her pardon—Mrs. Daniels, has 
already presented her husband with three healthy 
boys and is herself more buxom and healthy 
than ever. 

Something more than a year after Ned’s mar- 
riage, as he and I were celebrating the advent 
of his first boy in my little snuggery over some 
old Glenlivet, Ned asked, “Do you happen to 
know how confoundedly old Sam Hoover fooled 
us at the Rock Shanty more than a year ago?” 

“I didn’t really; as how?” I answered. 

“Why,” said Ned, “he had a snug cabin built 

and his traps set about the head of Bear Run, 
at the very time he told us a cock and bull 
story about there being no game in the woods. 
He leave the woods because he couldn’t find 
deer! Why he was just going out to the clear- 
ings after provisions, and we were just green 
enough to save him the trouble of emptying our 
knapsacks for his benefit. He killed over fifty 
deer in that range before the season was over, 
besides taking I don’t know how many bear. 
If I ever—.” But here a red-headed urchin 
broke in upon us to notify Ned that “Miss Miller 
wanted him right away; suthin the matter with 
the baby.” And, seizing his hat, the brand new 
father broke for home like a quarter. horse; 
another melancholy instance of a promising, 
young hunter spoiled by matrimony. 
: But I have talked you into drowsiness, and it 
1s past 9 o’clock. Let us mend the fire and draw 
our blankets about us; on the morrow we will 
hunt the ridge from here to the head of Bear 
Run, where, if we but hunt carefully and pa- 
tiently, we may chance to eat venison with our 
bread at supper. 


(Continued from page 554.) 


and the matter will be investigated and if the 
facts are sufficient to justify prosecuting, with 
fair chance of conviction, the League will see 
that the prosecuting attorney of the county has 
all the assistance we can render to secure a 
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conviction. At the same time it should be clearly 
understood that the League will not be used as 
a clearing house to run down “clews” all over 
the state—we must have “facts.” Missouri is 
no exception. The game wardens of Kansas, 
Illinois and other states are called upon to arrest 


violators in a certain district; when his man gets . 


there, he can find no one who will act as a wit- 
ness, and no one can be found who will acknowl- 
edge that they know anything about the case. 
Yet they expect the deputy to make the arrest 
and secure a conviction. The sportsman of any 
state, by organizing a league can report .to the 
league, who .in turn will assist the state game 
wardens or Federal authorities in making arrests 
and prosecuting the guilty parties. 

Reducing the bag limit and cutting down the 
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open season will have a tendency to reduce the 
number of licenses that will be issued. We can 
render valuable assistance to the few wardens 
we have and get results if we go about it in the 
right way. 

It is impossible to convert the “game-hog” 
when he has as a primary reason the financial 
gain that is measured by the number killed, rather 
than the protection of wild life for future gen- 
erations to enjoy. 

The League would like to hear from individuals 
or clubs out in the state that are interested in 
the work we are doing. We need your help 
and we feel that we can be of great help to 
you and your county. 

J. R. HICKMAN, Secretary. 
MISSOURI FISH AND GAME LEAGUE, 
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In these days.when the Dove of Peace is a military biplane 
and the armored motor car is the chief pleasure vehicle of 
Europe; when Ceres has been dispossessed and, all over 
her lawn, Mars and Diana are doing the one-step—not to 
the tuneful pipes of Pan, but to the sounding brass of the 
bugle accompanied by the thunder of caterpillared Krupps 


—the mere mention of 
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is, indeed, a grateful cordial to the spirits. 


Judge’s keen satire and mirthful humor have the right 
appeal for cultured men and women whose educated tastes 
demand something clever, piquant and pointed in a lighter 
vein to lure away the blues. 


Subscription $5.00 a year 
for 52 splendidly illus- 
trated. colorful numbers. 





F. & S. 
Judge 


225 Fifth Ave. 
lew York 


Enclosed find $1. Send 
me Judge for 3 months 


No subscriptions renewed at this price. 











Illustrated is the new 

1915 Model Columbia 
Grafonola ‘‘Leader,’’ Equipped 
with Columbia Individual 
Record Ejector. Price $85; with 
ordinary record rack $75. Con- 
venient terms. Other Columbia 
Grafonolas $17.50 to $500. 


In brilliancy, clarity and fullness the tone- 
quality of the Columbia Grafonola is 
supreme. This tone-superiority is exclu- 
sively Columbia, just as Columbia fone- 
control is exclusive. The Columbia tone- 
control ‘‘leaves,’’ supplanting the old 
double-little-door idea, give you absolute 
control of tone volume, to meet any acous- 
tic requirement or personal preference. 
Now. comes what seems like the final refine- 
ment: the Columbia Individual Record Ejector. 
You-simply press the button and the record 
comes forward far enough to be taken out, 
but with no chance of falling. 


Important Notice! All Columbia Records can be 
played on your disc machine (if any standard make.) 
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